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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


eel 


HE German advance, magnificent from a military point 
of view for its rapidity as well as for its solid weight, 
has not yet spent its force, and probably will not do so for the 
next few days. We may expect, indeed, to hear by Monday 
that the northern section of the girdle of great forts which 
surround Paris has been partially invested, that the 
enemy are making preparations for an assault, and at 
the same time are getting ready to cross the Seine 
and encircle all Paris—a circle which will be seventy-five 
miles round, and require at least half a million men and 
another fortnight if it is to be drawn effectively. The idea of 
rushing Paris and its fortifications as Namur was rushed 
is quite untenable. 


Suppose things go in this clockwork way, and that the Allies 
are unable to worry the Germans while they are making their 
last two forced marches on Paris, and also while they are making 
their final preparations for investment. Suppose, indeed, 
that the Allies are pushed brusquely away to the eastward 
to make a clear passage for the Germans, as constables 
push back a crowd at a procession. How will things 
stand then? Ifour readers will look at the map, they can 
hardly fail to agree with us that they will not stand badly for 
the Allied armies, and that the Germans will have undertaken 
an operation calling for so many more men that it is difficult 
to see how even their tremendous resources can make good the 
demand. The essential feature of the situation will be that 
the extreme left of the Allies will not be in the air, but will be 
resting firmly on the huge fortified enceinte of Paris. Now 
this means that if the Germans are to go on with their 
favourite encircling tactics they must toil right round the 
girdie of Paris to accomplish them. It will not merely be 
necessary to march a little faster than their opponents, or 
rather to have more men to march with, in order to envelop or 
threaten envelopment. Movements of that nature, which must 
include Paris, will be appallingly difficult. 


This is only another way of putting the question we have 
put in our leading columns— What are the Germans to do next 
when they have got to Paris and invested it? Of course, what 
they would like and what ought to happen, according to 
their military and political text-books, is that, the enemy's 
capital having been invested, the French should come to 
terms and make peace. But that is just what the French are 
not going to do. The line they are going to adopt when Paris 
is invested, and even if Paris is taken, is that there is only one 
French town the less, and that the rest of the towns and the 
whole country are going to fight on regardless of this fact, or 
rather with the grim determination to retake Paris and to 
elaim ample revengo for its capture. 








The Germans must either mask Paris or break their heads 
against it in the hope of takingit. Even if successful, all they 
can then do is to toil onfor the conquest of the rest of France. 
In existing circumstances, and with the French field armies 
improving every week, they could not do this under six months, 
even if France had not a friend in the world. As things now 
stand, they could not do it in three years, and if the grim truth 
is told, they have got at the most three months to spare. 
France and Britain have only to hold on, no matter how 
terrible their punishment, and their final victory is certain. 
The only thing that we are afraid of is some act of rash- 
ness or impatience on the part of the Allies. But even that, 
though it would be deplorable, could only postpone the 
solution we have described. It would increase the agony of 
France; that is all, 


As to the wider strategic possibilities we shall not say 
anything now. We are far from asserting that there 
will be no surprise developments which will be favour- 
able to the Allies, and we admit that there are not likely 
to be any surprises favourable to the Germans, for their 
policy of hacking through is a very simple as well as 
a very formidable one. We do not, however, base our 
fundamental optimism on any ideas of things “turning up” 
unexpectedly. We base it on the essential conditions of the 
military problem before us. We shail, no doubt, seem too 
optimistic to many of our readers, but we venture to say that 
by the first Saturday in October the world will wear a different 
aspect from what it does now, and that the outlook will not 
be less but more favourable to the Allies. 


Ié would be useless for us to attempt to say what has 
happened to the British Expeditionary Force during the past 
week, The only thing that we can gather from the fog of 
war is that it has fallen back, but never with the slightest loss 
of moral or military efficiency, that it has been almost 
daily engaged, and that its losses have been heavy. Exactly 
where it is while we write on Friday we cannot say, 
and speculation would not only be useless, but would certainly 
be stale before these pages are in our readers’ hands. There- 
fore we shall only say what the whole world is saying, that 
the courage shown by officers and men in the various actions 
has been beyond praise, and, further, that, taking the opera- 
tions as a whole, they reflect the utmost glory upon our 
troops. 


The most difficult thing in the world for an army is to keep 
on falling back when opposed to superior numbers, This is 
what our Army has been doing, as cheerfully as if it were on 
Salisbury Plain, for the past fortnight. Truly we can say 
with Napier: “Then was seen with what majesty the British 
soldier fights.” But when we give the British soldier his 
meed of praise, we must not forget his gallant comrades in 
arms. The French soldiers have had to contend with condi- 
tions just as trying as ours, and have come out of them with 
no less military distinction. 


During the week two casualty lists have been published, 
the first on Thursday and a supplementary list on Friday. 
Altogether the numbers are 10,345. The killed amount to 
54 officers and 179 men; wounded, 135 officers, 941 men; 
missing, 181 officers, 8,855 men. This last item is, of 
course, a disagreeable one. It must not be supposed, however, 
that anything like this number of men are unwounded 
prisoners in the hands of the enemy. It is part of the price 
that must be paid for retreats and falling-back movements 
that a great many small parties get isolated and literally lost. 
Some of these are picked up by the enemy, but in a great many 
cases the men wander about the country, and ultimately return 
to their regiments. Already little parcels of men are turning 
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up in the most unexpected places. But even if the enemy 
have taken 4,000 to 5,000 prisoners, there is nothing to make 
a fuss about. The Germans at Liége appear to have lost 
8,000 or 9,000, though in this case the number of men engaged 
was not greater than ours, and the operations did not extend 
over nearly so many days. Taking one thing with another, 
it does not appear that our total casualties are more than ten 
per cent. 


From the Russian side of the theatre of war come good 
news and bad news. It is evident that the Russians suffered 
a very severe reverse in East Prussia and lost guns and great 
numbers of prisoners—the Germans say eighty thousand, 
but that is almost certainly an exaggeration—and had a great 
many killed and wounded. The effect of the victory, how- 
ever, seems to have been local, and the invasion of East 
Prussia is still proceeding. On the Austrian frontier the 
reverse in Prussia has been entirely counteracted by what can 
only be described asa very great victory. The battle took place 
in the neighbourhood of Lemberg, and ended in the rout of 
five Austrian army corps, the capture of seventy thousand 
prisoners and two hundred guns, and the occupation of 
Lemberg itself. As the Times Military Correspondent says, 
this may very well herald the destruction of the whole 
Austrian Army in Galicia. Since this battle there have been 
further Russian successes in Austria, and news is now coming 
in which shows that in the great battle with the Servians the 
latter took forty thousand prisoners and sixty guns, 


We shall not boast about the way in which recruits 
are coming in—first, because the numbers are not really 
very large; secondly, because boasting stops recruiting, 
and it is essential to get new soldiers rapidly; and thirdly, 
because it is a very poor compliment to gallant men to 
belaud them merely because they have done their duty. 
We feel certain that they would much rather we turned our 
attention to explaining the true situation to men who have 
not yet done their duty. That with very few exceptions it is 
only a question of making them understand, we fully and 
gladly admit. 


We are delighted to note that the Ulster Unionist Council 
have unanimously accepted the advice of Sir Edward Carson 
that all the Ulster Volunteers who are qualified should enlist 
at once in Lord Kitchener's new Army. No conditions are 
attached to Ulster’s splendid free gift. It was confidently 
expected that on Friday some ten thousand members of the 
Ulster Volunteer Force would join the colours. This is a 
noble response, and the country will never forget the debt of 
gratitude which it owes to Ulster for refusing to bargain about 
the Home Rule Bill or the Amending Bill, and being willing to 
trust the nation not to betray those who have not betrayed 
her. It remains for Mr. John Redmond and the Nationalists 
to show a similar spirit. They are three to one in numbers, 
and if Uleter sends ten thousand men, they ought at least to 
send thirty thousand. Let us trust that they will also act in 
the Ulster spirit and not attempt to extort terms. 


Qn the morning of Friday week a brilliant action was 
fought in the North Sea by our ships. The completely 
successful enterprise is the most reassuring event that has 
yet happened in the war. It proves the Navy to be con- 
summate in daring and skill, and to be superior to the enemy 
in gun-power and gunnery. The plan of picking off ships in 
misty weather by which the Germans hoped gradually to wear 
down our naval strength has been splendidly turned against 
them. The action took place in the Heligoland Bight. The 
principle of the operation was a scooping movement by a 
strong force of destroyers and submarines headed by the 
* Arethusa’—the first of the twenty light-armoured fast 
cruisers built under the present Board of Admiralty—in 
order to cut off the German light craft from home and 
engage them at leisure in the open sea. 








The ‘ Arethusa’ was the first to be attacked by two German 
cruisers, and was engaged for thirty-five minutes at a range 
of about three thousand yards. She suffered some injury and 
casualties, but drove off the two Germen cruisers, one of 
which she seriously damaged with ber 6-inch guns. The 
British destroyers, supported by submarines and light 
cruisers and battle cruisers, sank two German destroyers and 
damaged many others. The British First Light Cruiser 


ees 
Squadron sank the ‘Mainz,’ receiving only slicht 
The First Battle Cruiser Squadron ah yond pemaccnae 
of the Town class, and another cruiser, the * Ariadne’ dis. 
appeared in the mist on fire and afterwards sank. All the Ges 
German cruisers engaged were thus disposed of. The Battle 
Cruiser Squadron, althoughattacked by submarines and floating 
mines, evaded them all and was undamaged, The ‘ antinen? 
helped the Light Cruiser Squadron and the ‘ Fearless’ in 
sinking the ‘Mainz.’ In her various encounters she had 
several of her guns disabled, and it was when she was about to be 
attacked in her damaged condition by the two other German 
cruisers that the Battle Cruiser Squadron arrived and sank 
both these antagonists. The ‘Arethusa’ had been com. 
missioned only a few days before, and the officers and crew 
were new to each other andtoher. Her feat was therefore 
very remarkable. 


Although only two German destroyers were seen to sink, 
most of the eighteen or twenty others were badly punished, 
and escaped in scattered flight. The British destroyers freely 
engaged the German cruisers with both guns and torpedoes, 
and were, of course, to some extent damaged in the process, 
The ‘Laurel’ and ‘Liberty’ suffered more than the others, 
A noble act of heroism followed the fight. The British 
destroyers remained, at considerable risk, among the n:ines 
saving as many Germans as possible. The official account 
records an astonishing fact. “The British officers present 
vouch for the fact that German officers were observed firing 
at their own men in the water with pistols, and that several 
were shot before their eyes under these peculiar circum- 
stances.” The complements of the three German cruisers 
and the two destroyers known to have been sunk numbered 
about twelve hundred officers and men. These all perished 
with the exception of about three hundred who were picked 
up and brought to England. The loss on the German 
vessels which did not sink must have been severe. The British 
loss was sixty-nine killed and wounded. All the damaged 
British ships are nearly ready for service again. 


The Morning Post of Thursday published a vigorous account 
of the naval action by an officer who took partinit. It is 
well worth reading, but we have room to quote only a few 
lines. At the end of his narrative the writer says :— 


“That was all. Remains only little details, only one of which 
will I tell you. The most romantic, dramatic, and piquant 
episode that modern war can ever show. The ‘ Defender,’ having 
sunk an enemy, lowered a whaler to pick up her swimming 
survivors; before the whaler got back an enemy’s cruiser came 
up and chased the ‘Defender,’ and thus she abandoned her 
whaler. Imagine their feelings: alone in an open boat without 
food, twenty-five miles from the nearest land, and that land the 
enemy’s fortress, with nothing but fog and foes around them. 
Suddenly a swirl alongside and up, if you please, pops his 
Britannic Majesty’s submarine ‘E4,’ opens his conning tower, 
takes them all on board, shuts up again, dives, and brings them 
home two hundred and fifty miles! Is not that magnificent? No 
novel would dare face the critics with an episode like that in it, 
except, perhaps, Jules Verne; and all true!” 





As we write on Friday morning there are two small items of 
news from the North Sea. A steam drifter struck a mine on 
Thursday morning, thirty miles off the East Coast, and sank, 
and a quarter of an hour later H.M.S. ‘Speedy’ also struck a 
mine and sank. The casualties appear to be very slight indeed. 
The ‘Speedy’ was a torpedo gunboat close on twenty years 
old. We are sorry for the good ship, however old, but in 
all probability her crew, who are practically in undiminished 
strength, will be more useful in a newer vessel. 


The Independent Labour Party, of which Mr. F. W. Jowett, 
M.P., is chairman, is urging its branches not to join in the 
Prime Minister's recruiting campaign. In the view of the 
Committee, “a sort of moral pressure will be inequitable and 
unjust.” Much as they detest universal military service, they 
think it would be lees discreditable than “ the general hunting 
and harrying of young men now taking place.” This is really 
impressive as an effort in logic. ‘The Independent Labour 
Party tolerates hunting and harrying to its heart’s content 
when it is a question of recruiting for a militant labour 
organization. Not only is there “a sort of moral pressure” 
amounting to blackmail, but a sort of bashing in of heads 
and noses by intimidating pickets when a strike has been 
declared. But even gentle methods of recruiting for the 








Army are shocking to Mr. Jowett and his friends when the 
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ok in bend is only the retrieving of liberty and international 
honesty from disaster. The manifesto is an insult to working 
men. Noneed to say more; working men will know perfectly 
well what to think of it for themselves. 


Very different from the tone of the Independent Labour 
Party manifesto is that of the Parliamentary Committee of 
the Trade Union Congress which was issued on Friday. It is 
a capital recruiting appeal. “On the result of the present 
struggle,” says the Committee, “rests the preservation and 
maintenance of free and unfettered democratic govern- 
ment.” They end by declaring that citizens “ called upon 
voluntarily to leave their employment and their homes 
bave a right to receive at the hands of the State a 
reasonable and assured recompense.” We entirely agree. 
The final words of the Report are: “Long life to the free 
institutions of all democratically governed countries.” And 
so say all of us. So ends the foolish talk that was once 
indulged in about our working classes being quite as happy 
under the German flag as the British, and quite as willing to 
work for German as for British employers. 


In the House of Lords on Friday week Lord Crewe 
described the wave of enthusiasm which is passing over 
India. The desire of the Indian people to serve side by side 
with the British Army in Europe was intense. As it was well 
known in India that the African troops of the French Army 
were serving in France, it would have been a disappointment 
to the loyal Indian troops if they had been refused the same 
opportunity. One of the principal Indian Princes had sent 
the Viceroy a gift of 50 lakhs of rupees (£300,000-£400,000) 
for the use of the troops in the field. We may mention also 
the support of Great Britain expressed by Mr. Tilak, who was 
imprisoned for sedition. The German militaristic school, 
following Treitschke and similar prophets, have made a point 
of drawing attention to what they consider the dishonouring 
treatment of the proud and ancient races of India by Great 
Britain. They should not complain, therefore, that these 
people are to have the honour of meeting cultured Germany 
on terms of eyuality. 


Mr. Asquith has written to the Lord Mayors of London, 
Dublin, and Cardiff, and to the Lord Provost of Edinburgh, 
proposing to hold meetings in order to stimulate and organize 
public opinion and public effort “in the greatest conflict in 
which our people has ever been engaged.” Mr. Asquith 
says: “I propose, as a first step, that meetings should be held 
without delay, not only in our great centres of population and 
industry, but in every district, urban and rural, throughout 
the United Kingdom, at which the justice of our cause should 
be made plain, and the duty of every man to do his part 
should be enforced.” The earliest meetings will be held in 
the four capitals, and that at the Guildhall is taking place as 
we go to press. 


Last Saturday Apia, the capital of German Samoa, 
surrendered to an expeditionary force sent by the Govern- 
ment of New Zealand. Germany first went to Samoa in 1879, 
when she annexed a harbour. The Treaty of Berlin of 1889 
made the islands an autonomous protectorate under Britain, 
Germany, and the United States. Readers of R. L. Stevenson’s 
letters are familiar with the friction that followed owing to 
the disputes of the rival native rulers. Later Britain with- 
drew from the islands altogether, and the United States 
abandoned her claim to any islands west of Tutuila. The two 
ig islands had an area altogether of a thousand square 
miles, 


On Monday in the Commons Mr. Asquith moved that the 
House adjourn till Wednesday, September 9th. When on 
August 10th he had moved the adjournment of the House to 
the 25th he bad said that the postponement of business must 
be without prejudice to the position of any party, and had 
added that when the House met on August 25th he hoped to 
be in a position to wind up the business of the Session with 
proposals that would command general acquiescence. In now 
moving a further adjournment till September 9th he wished 
to reiterate those words. He still hoped that by means of 
negotiation and arrangement it might be possible in the 
imterval to arrive at a settlement of the Irish question. In 
regard to the Welsh Bill he would have a proposal to make 
that he trusted would meet with general consent. Mr. Bonar 





Law said that, since all parties were agreed that domestic con- 
troversy.was most undesirable, it would speak badly for them 
if they could not devise a method by which the “ raising again 
of controversial matters” would be avoided. Indeed, if con- 
troversy were renewed they would all be disgraced, and the 
country would not readily forgive them. 


Mr. Redmond argued that the war should not be allowed 
to damnify the position of the Irish Nationalists. If « 
settlement were not reached by negotiation, the Home Rule 
Bill ought to be placed on the statute book according to the 
original intention of the Government. Mr. Balfour, who 
spoke amid much interruption, pleaded against reintro- 
ducing into the House in the present circumstances a dis- 
cussion that was bound to create deep bitterness. The rather 
angry temper of the House at the end of the debate was 
absolute proof of what Mr. Balfour said—that the Irish 
question cannot be debated without destroying the present 
happy unity of the country. This outcome would be not 
only a disgrace, as Mr. Bonar Law said, but a disaster. It 
must not be allowed. The best plan would be to extend 
the operation of the Parliament Act so as toenable the House 
to take up the Irish question at any future date where it 
now stands, and without prejudice to any one concerned. 


On Wednesday morning the President of the French 
Republic and all the Ministers addressed a proclamation to 
the country which must be described as fully worthy of the 
occasion and of France. It declares that the French Cabinet 
have decided to remove the seat of Government from Paris to 
Bordeaux. This will enable the French Cabinet to keep quite 
as closely in touch with their allies and with the field armies 
as before, and yet make their position perfectly secure. 
The keynote of the proclamation is the call to France “to 
endure and to fight” :— 

“That must be the watchword of the allied British, Russian, 
Belgian, and French armies; to endure and to fight whilst on the 
sea the British aid us to cut the communications of our enemies 
with the world; to endure and to fight whilst the Russians con- 
tinue to advance to deal a decisive blow at the heart of the German 
Empire.” 

We trust that our readers will not regard us as friendly to 
the Kaiser or as members of “the Potsdam party” if we 
protest against a passage in a letter written by Mr. Frederico 
Harrison to the Times of Monday :— 

“ Be it understood that when the allies have finally crushed this 
monstrous brood, the Kaiser—if, indeed, he chose to survive— 
shall be submitted to the degradation inflicted on poor Dreyfus, 
In presence of allied troops, let his bloodstained sword be broken 
on his craven back and the uniform and orders of which he is so 
childishly proud be stamped in the mire. And if he lives through 
it, St. Helena or the Devil’s Island might be his prison and his 
grave.” 

We have no objection to a little rhetoric, but here is a 
specific suggestion for committing a bombastic and theatrical 
personal outrage such as our forefathers, thank heaven, 
absolutely refused to allow in the case of a worse sinner, 
the Emperor Napoleon. Remember, too, how, when Bliicher 
wanted to blow up the Pont de Jéna, and had actually mined 
it for the purpose, Wellington baulked him by putting a 
British sentry on the bridge and daring him to blow the 
gallant fellow into smithereens. Again, remember how John 
Lawrence met the wild proposals for fantastic vengeance 
made to him during and after the Mutiny. He would have 
none of them on any condition. But if these reasons are not 
sufficient for condemning Mr. Frederic Harrison’s outburst, 
surely he might remember that we have not yet beaten the 
Kaiser. We suppose some of our hotheads will think us very 
poor-spirited for this protest, but we at any rate may remind 
them that we did not wait for the war to find out the German 
Emperor and his advisers. 


Sir Robertson Nicoll, not content with his admirable appeal 
to Nonconformists, bas published in the British Weekly a 
stirring recruiting call: “Set Down My Name, Sir” :— 

“Youngathletes should be in the field, and there should bea publie 
opinion strong enough to coerce them into their duty. From our 
own personal knowledge we could mention a large district of the 
country from which not a single recruit has come, or had come a 
few days ago. We need men to begin their training at once. If 
voluntary effort fails, then there must be conscription, but that 
we hope and believe is needless.” 








Bank Rate, 5 per cent., changed from 6 per cent. Aug. 8th, 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


THE POSITION IN NORTH-EASTERN FRANCE. 


ge Day has passed, but there has been no second 

Sedan, as the Germans so fondly hoped. Indeed, as far 
as one can yet learn, the day passed without any memorable 
action, for it would be absurd to count as memorable the 
pleasant little capture of ten German guns by the British 
cavalry near Compiégne. Granted reliance on Fabian 
tactics for the present—and we fully recognize that these 
are the right tactics to adopt in existing circumstances— 
we are well satisfied with the situation. The Germans, 
no doubt, are pressing on while we write, for their 
outposts were reported on Thursday to be only some 
forty miles from the outer circle of the Paris defences, 
and in all probability before these pages are in our 
readers’ hands they will have actually reached those 
defences and have exchanged shots with the girdle of 
star forts. As a consequence of this rush forward the 
Allied troops in the western theatre of the war have had 
to fall back continuously, so continuously, indeed, that 
our line is now facing almost west. That is a position 
of some peril for us, but it may also prove, if we can 
reinforce our line, as we believe we can, a position of 
grave anxiety for the Germans. If they now turn sharp 
east and try to throw us back in a north-easterly direction, 
and if they are successful in this, we shall have a very 
hard time of it. But this operation must delay the 
advance south upon Paris, and, if it is unsuccessful, or 
only partially successful, there will be a considerable 
menace to the German right wing. Enveloping strategy 
is magnificent, but it also offers many temptations to reck- 
Jessness, and therefore involves many risks. Besides, 
looked at from the other side, it can be translated into 
terms of movement on interior lines. 

Let us, however, assume that the worst will happen in 
the course of the next week—namely, that the Germans 
will push back the line of the Allies so far west that the 
road to Paris will be absolutely uncovered, and that not 
only will the northern defences of Paris be invested, 
but that the German troops will be in a position to cross the 
Seine west of Paris, say at Saint Germain, and east in 
the neighbourhood, say, of Meaux. Such a forward move- 
ment may, no doubt, oblige the French right and centre 
to retire also, and in another fortnight we may see the 
greater part of the northern and north-eastern depart- 
ments in the hands of the Germans. In another three 
weeks, indeed, the Germans may be in possession of all 
the departments north of a line drawn from Pontarlier on 
the Swiss frontier, through Dijon and Paris, to Havre. 
But suppose this to have happened, and the whole eighty 
miles of the enceinte of the Paris fortifications to be also 
invested, what will the Germans do next? What will 
they have achieved? Granted, as we, of course, are 
granting, that they have not yet destroyed the field armies 
of France by surrenders like that at Sedan or by driving 
them into pens as at Metz, all they will have accom- 
‘ar and at enormous loss of life and material, will 

the military occupation of about one-sixth of France. The 
other five-sixths will be intact. Can any one after two 
months of war—we are trying to envisage the situation at 
about the beginning of October, a situation, that is, worse 
than the present, for at present not one-tenth of France is 
occupied—regard such a position as desperate? It would 
be nothing of the kind, and nobody would dream of con- 
sidering it so if it were not for the curious accident that 
Paris is what may be described as a frontier capital. 

If the capital were at Limoges or Clermont-Ferrand, 
or at Bordeaux, which has now become the seat of 
Government, every one not only in France but here would 
feel very differently about the situation. Paris in 
the past has always stood for so much in the minds 
not only of Frenchmen but of the whole world, that we 
are all of us inclined to think that Paris is France. As 
a matter of fact, whatever it may have been in former 
years, it is not so now. All Frenchmen are proud of Paris, 
no doubt, but it does not dominate France morally, intel- 
lectually, or politically in the way it used to do. No sort 





of paralysis will fall upon the country owing to the invest- 
ment, or, if you will, the capture, of Paris. It is absolutely 
certain that the French people will show not less but even 








ta 
being depressed as then by not possessing an na 


world and distracted by internal troubles, they wi 

their Russian allies in the north and their Eeglish ba 
in the west to comfort and succour them. Remember, too 
what influence sea-power will have upon this war, |’ 

We have not yet, however, answered our main question 
as to what the Germans are to do next if they have invested 
Paris and occupied one-sixth of France. Are they tostand 
on the defensive, or are they to push on? If they stand 
on the defensive, there are plenty of things that the 
French can do to put them in jeopardy. Suppose the 
German line of steel from Havre to Pontarlier js 
too strong to be pierced, though probably it will in 
places be a very thin line when it has got so far 
south as that. It may be quite possible to bring, not a 
mere raiding expedition, but a very large French force, 
round in transports to the German flank. But such move. 
ments will tempt the Germans, or, rather, force them, 
to push on in order to punish and break up the expeditions 
preparing for their } “sooner vol and this again must 
involve them in all sorts of fresh troubles. To occupy 
another sixth of France must take another million men 
and another six weeks, and where are the Germans to get 
them from ? Even if they do get them, they are again faced 
with the dilemma of a stand or of a further advance. To 
put the matter in a nutshell, Paris is not France, and the 
Germans would have accomplished very little from the 
military point of view if they were to carry its defences by 
assault in the first week of investment. What they have 
got to do is to conquer the whole of France and to destroy 
the whole of the French armies, and this, we venture to 
say, they will not accomplish, even if the Russian advance 
is so slow that Germany is given six months, or even a 
year, in which to perform the task. What Germany could 
not do even in 1870 she is not going todonow. Germany's 
only hope would be in a sudden quenching of the French 
spirit, and in a movement in France to force the Govern- 
ment to make the best terms they could. Buta French 
Government with a Poincaré as President, and with such 
men as Millerand, Delcassé, Briand, and Viviani in the 
Cabinet, is not going to break down. They will fight the 
matter out on these lines not only “all winter,” but all 
spring and all summer, and in the end they will win. Truly 
for the Germans it may be said :— 

“Each fatal triumph brings more near 
The inevitable end.” 
They can prolong the war, with untold misery for them- 
selves, for France, and for us, but they cannot win if the 
French stand firm—and the French will stand firm. 

No doubt the Germans can see this as well as we can. 
Why, then, do they not despair? Because they think they 
will be able to drive us to desert France, or, at any rate, 
to give them counsels of despair, and because they think 
they will be able to stir up trouble for us in india and in 
Egypt. That is nonsense. They will utterly fail to stir 
up trouble in India, for no Indian is mad enough to wish 
to change our mild rule for the rule of the German jack- 
boot. Even if they can induce the Turks to invade Egypt 
and temporarily wrest it from our hands, they will have 
accomplished nothing in the way of putting pressure upon 
us. If necessary, we shall find it perfectly easy to 
reconcile ourselves to the temporary loss of Egypt. That 
is a piece which can be picked up when the war is over 
without any sort of difficulty. If the Egyptian popula- 
tion prove disloyal at first, they will get all the punishment 
that we can possibly wish for them out of a Turkish 
occupation. ‘The Turks if they go to Egypt will not 
have the slightest hesitation in plundering their fellow- 
Mohammedans. No little counter-irritants of this kind 
will avail for an instant to make us leave hold of the main 
object, and that is the ultimate beating of the Germans 
by landand sea. Therefore we would ask our readers to 
be of good courage however many and dreadful the blows 
that may fall upon us and the Allies in the course of the 
next month or six weeks. We and the French have got 
the wolf by one ear and the Russians have got him by the 
other, and though he may use his teeth with terrible effect, 
if we have the hardihood and patience to hold on we shall 
finish him in the end. And we shall have the hardihood 
and the patience. We shall “stick it out,” though no 
doubt it will be for us, as for the rest of the world, a 
process of great misery—a rending of the heartstrings. 


more courage than they showed in 1870, and 
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E RIGHT WAY AND THE WRONG WAY TO 
RECRUIT. 


HERE are plenty of excuses for the War Office for 
T having hitherto managed the recruiting business 
rather badly, and we are not going to be so unfair to 
them as to “rub in” their mistakes. All the officers 
concerned have been doing their best with splendid 
devotion, but on a bad system. That is the long and short 
of the matter. Again, we are not going to talk as if the 
mismanagement were & fatal error which if it were not set 
right—as it can be—would deal a severe blow to the 
nation’s dearest interests. We shall get the men in spite 
of the muddle. Our first impulse was to say nothing in 
criticism of the War Office methods. We think, however, 
that, since the business of recruiting must go on for many 
weeks to come, we should be doing harm, not good, if we 
refrained from pointing out why the machine was running 
badly, and being impeded by the friction, the smoke, and 
the heat which are engendered by bad running. 

How would a firm of business people have proceeded if 
they had wanted suddenly to get four hundred and fifty 
thousand men from the nation as a whole, and to get them 
in double-quick time? The first thing they would have 
said was that, as the population was about forty-five 
millions, what they were asking for was that every com- 
munity should give them a number of recruits equivalent 
to one per cent. of the population of that community. In 
other words, that towns of a million inhabitants should 
give ten thousand recruits ; towns of one hundred thousand 
inbabitants, one thousand recruits; counties of half a 
million, five thousand; big villages of one thousand, ten 
men; and villages of three hundred, three men each. 
They would then have seen how to attack the problem 
in detail, and what number of men would be required in 
each town or district to make up the total desired. Next, 
they would have recognized that their existing staff would 
be inadequate, and that they must call in a great many 
voluntary workers of all sorts, including the clergy, the 
local Magistrates, local employers, insurance agents, and, 
perhaps best of all, the local doctors. 

The next thing that the business firm we have imagined 
would have done would have been to attack the attestation 
form. They would have said to themselves: “ When we 
take men in a hurry like this the rush will choke our system 
if we try to work through a narrow passage full of obstacles. 
This, being translated, means that after decentralizing the 
work of recruiting we must have a very simple form of 
attestation. If we can reduce the time it takes to attest a 
man from the present twenty minutes, or even more, 
to three minutes, we shall have quadrupled our recruiting 
capacity.” The manager running the business firm 
would then have looked at the existing attestation 
form to see how it could be improved. What would 
he find? He would find, to begin with, a huge 
document, to fill up which no less than three hundred and 
seventy-nine words have to be written in in ink, and 
twelve of them signatures by the recruiting officer—an 
officer of commissioned rank. Executing a long and com- 
plicated will is nothing to it. But the attestation form is 
not ail. Behind it is an even more complicated paper 
entitled “ Medical History of -” We cannot, how- 
ever, trust ourselves to deal with this document. Let us 
stick to Form B. 111, which is the essential attestation 
paper. It begins with a series of seventeen questions, 
which start, after the manner of the Catechism, with: 
“ What is your name? ”—questions which are cheerfully 
broken in the middle by a minatory clause declaring that 
“if a false answer is given to any of the following seven 
questions "—it is really followed by ten questions—the 
recruit will be liable to imprisonment with hard labour. 

Next comes a solemn declaration with the signature of the 
recruit and the totally unnecessary signature of a witness. 
Then follows the nice, picturesque, and old-fashioned oath of 

allegiance. Next to that is the certificate of the Magistrate 

or attesting officer which declares that the seventeen 
questions have all been read to the recruit, and that the 
officer has taken care that the recruit understands each 
question, that his answer to each has been duly entered as 
replied to, and that the said recruit has made and signed 
the declaration and taken the oath, &c., &c. Then comes a 
Wonderful statement of the services of the recruit if he has 


TH 





ever served before, and next what is entitled “The Military 
History Sheet.” Then come the particulars of marriage— 
which in the spiritof Mr. Weller, senior, make anxious inquiry 
whether the lady was a spinster or a widow—and the names 
of the two witnesses of the marriage. Then follow questions 
as to the Christian names of the mai’s children, when they 
were baptized, where they were baptized, and who baptized 
them. The attestation form, having exhausted the subject 
of the recruit’s wife and family and their places of baptism, 
flies back to the recruit himself, and gives us a wonderful 
section which deals with his “ apparent” age, girth of 
his chest when fully expanded, and his complexion. Next 
his particular religious denomination is anxiously inquired 
into under seven headings. Then follows a specially large 
space for distinctive marks. After this comes the certificate 
of medical examination. One might suppose that this 
would be the statement that “I have examined Thomas 
Atkins and consider him fit for military service.” Nota bit 
of it. It goes into all sorts of details about his eyes, his 
heart and lungs, the free use of his joints and limbs, and 
so forth, and includes the cautious, almost sly, statement : 
“He declares that he is not subject to fits of any de 


scription.” Then follows the certificate of “ Primary 
Military Examination” signed by the recruiting officer, 
who certifies that due care has been exercised in the 


enlistment of Thomas Atkins. 

The whole splendid monument of red-tape is crowned by 
what is termed the “ Certificate of Approving Officer,” who 
pats everybody on the back, as it were, says that all the 
obstacles have been negotiated, that the attestation is 
correct and properly filled up, and that the required forms 
“appear to have been complied with.” This kindly 
bureaucrat ends with a statement worthy of the heavy 
father in the melodrama: “I accordingly approve and 
appoint him to the [One expects to see as an 
aside: “* Take her, you a Then follow more signa- 
tures and more dates, till finally the four sheets of fools- 
cap and small print are exhausted. 

Far be it from us to say that this document is not 
generally necessary to the military salvation of the recruit. 
The War Office authorities are, of course, not fools, and 
we have no doubt that an explanation and a defence can be 
made in peace time for most, if not for the whole, of this 
rigmarole. Atany rate, we will for the purposes of this argu- 
ment, and still more for the purposes of getting recruits, 
admit that the filling in of all the three hundred and 
seventy-nine words and the twelve signatures and the details 
about the children is absolutely necessary and cannot 
possibly be dispensed with. We are not going to tilt 
against Army Form B. 111 and the gallant men who 
invented it, or even against the “‘ Medical History of 
All we ask is that these particulars should be ascertained 
later, and should not be allowed, as now, to create a narrow 
bottle-necked passage through which the recruits have to 
struggle, as the present writer has seen them struggle every 
day this week, with much loss of energy to the good men and 
true who are enlisting them. For we must never forget 
that they are spending themselves most loyally in the 
endeavour. Recruiting officers, with all this mountain of 
forms heaped upon their heads, are literally and knowingly 
giving life and strength as much as if they were marching 
in the field. Many of them will no doubt be utterly 
broken down. That they do not mind, nor must we mind, 
but let us at any rate try to relieve the jam at the enlist- 
ment gates. ‘“‘ But how do you propose to do it?” we 
shall be asked, What we propose is to substitute for the 
present attestation form the following, which every 
lawyer must, we think, admit makes a perfectly good 
contract, and preserves in all their sanctity the existing 
forms, while not insisting that they shall be filled in 
at the wrong time instead of the right time :— 








FORM OF ATTESTATION FOR RECRUITS TAKING 
SERVICE TILL THE END OF THE PRESENT WAR, 


I hereby promise to serve my King and Country as a 
soldier during the continuance of the present war on the same 
terms and conditions as do other Regular soldiers, except only as 
r ds the period of service. 

undertake whenever called upon to give the information 
required in the ordinary attestation form and to take the ordinary 
oath. 

I recognize that I am as much bound in law and con- 
science by the terms of that oath as if I had already taken it, 








and also recognize that by my signature attached hereto I 
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become in every way a regular soldier of H.M. the King during 
my period of service, 


Signature.......secee jdieduseeseveoesmuesenenebiosneets 


IN cetintiidinaiaienineieniepncuiipeneeeanes 


Date... POE R ee eee eee eee eee eeeeeee iad 


By a simple attestation form of this kind the military 
authorities could really have it both ways. They would 
get a man into the ranks very quickly, and at the same 
time they could, during his three months’ training for the 
front, ask him at their leisure all the seventeen questions 
about himself and the dozen other questions, following 
Mr. Weller’s examp!e, as to whether he has married a 
spinster or a widow, and as to who was the curate who 
baptized his children, and also obtain all the particulars as 
to his health. Thus every one would be pleased: we who 
want to get the men in quickly and those who want plenty 
of statistics—and very likely these are more necessary than 
the impatient civilian may think—in regard to the men’s 
previous history. For ourselves, we are such revolution- 
aries that we would defer even the medical examination 
till the man was sent to his unit—that is, we would take 
him subject to medical examination, and reject him if 
after he had been a week in barracks his health was found 
to be too bad. This, however, is probably too drastic a 
proposal, and therefore we suppose that the present system 
of medical examination must continue. 





SOME MISCELLANEOUS SUGGESTIONS ON 
RECRUITING. 


HERE are, of course, a hundred other ways in which a 
business firm would deal with the sudden multiplying 
of itsemployees. We shall not, however, trouble our readers 
for the moment with many more details. We have felt it 
necessary to write as we have written, but at the same time 
we feel obliged to say how painful it has been for us to 
do so. And for this reason. The men who are now doing 
the work of recruiting and struggling so bravely with the 
red-tape deserve the warmest thanks of all of us. They 
are working themselves to death in our cause, and it 
seems a shame to say anything which may look like 
belittling their efforts. Certainly our desire is not to belittle 
them, but to help them, by one or two simple suggestions, 
to gain a mastery of the situation. 

The red-tape impediments are tiresome and trouble- 
some, but, as we said at the beginning, they will not, after 
all, matter very much. The only really deadly blow that 
could be given to the flow of recruits would be an announce- 
ment that the men were coming in too fast, that the War 
Office would be overwhelmed if the rush were not 
stemmed, and that they did not for the moment know 
how to equip, arm, or train the men. Any announce- 
ment of that kind would be fatal, and would check 
the flow of men at once, and from that check recruit- 
ing would never recover. Whatever the military 
authorities may say at the moment, it is the duty of the 
Cabinet and of every civilian in the country to insist that 
the men who offer themselves now in answer to their 
country’s call must be accepted, whether they come, as we 
should like to see them come, by the hundred thousand a 
day, or whether they come only by the twenty thousand—and 
we are very much afraid that this is the most that we are 
getting in this so-called boom, though in truth there has 
been no boom at all. Weare only asking for the pitiable 
percentage of one man in every community of a hundred, 
and this contingent we ought to have got in one day. 

Instead of that we have been a month in getting, not 
half a million men, but only some two hundred thousand. 
It is no use disguising the fact that hitherto the response 
from the great centres of population must in some cases 
have been decidedly poor, and that no excuses about the 
difficulties of enlistment can avail. Even if we 
admit everything that can be admitted as to the red-tape 
obstacles, the offers to enlist have been far too small. No 
people have come forward in a better spirit than the small 
village communities in the South and West of England. 





lS 
The present writer knows of Surrey villages in which 
literally every man eligible to serve has come forward 
Perbaps he may be permitted to quote as an exam le a 
normal village in Surrey, in which an open-air a 
ing was held on Monday night. Besides Territorials 
and Reservists, the village had already sent some ten or 
twelve men into Lord Kitchener's Army. In spite of that 
the immediate result of Monday night’s meeting—the result 
before the meeting broke up—was the recruiting of seven 
men. but the parish has only six hundred inhabitants 

Now what do these figures mean? They mean that if 
on that Monday night a meeting had been held in every 
community throughout the length and breadth of the 
land, and every community, quite apart from what it 
had done before, had done as well as the Surrey village 
in question, the whole of the half-million men asked 
for from Great Britain would have been obtained 
in one single evening. But if the village did well 
it has not done better than hundreds of other villages 
throughout Surrey and the rest of the Home Counties, 
Surely the great centres of population are not going 
to let themselves be beaten by little hamlets in the 
Surrey hills, and beaten by ten to one. Yet many of 
them will be beaten unless they very soon show their 
mettle. If men find they cannot get to the recruiting 
officer, let them write their names and addresses on post. 
cards and send them to him at the recruiting office, 
together with the plain statement : “I undertake to enlist 
for the term of the war. When you let me know that you 
are ready for me, I will appear at the barracks for the 
medical examination, &c.” 

No man must make the turmoil and confusion at the 
recruiting office an excuse for letting his love of country 
evaporate. If he does the simple and sensible thing— 
puts his desire in writing and sends it to the proper 
quarter—he will have helped the authorities, and will very 
soon get the call which he desires. The defence of the 
country is not a game in which it can be any satisfaction 
to find that the other side do not know the rules 
or play the game badly. It is a question of a man’s 
doing his duty. If he cannot be permitted to do it on 
Monday, then the really patriotic man will quietly wait 
to do it on Wednesday or Friday, according as opportunity 
offers. But let him remember that his intention of doing 
his duty on Monday has become a most absclute and 
solemn obligation of honour which cannot be broken on 
Wednesday or Friday on the excuse that the authorities 
do not seem to want him. 

One more suggestion we would make by way of post- 
script. It is that much more use should be made of tlie 
local doctors. It seems to us that, instead of the 
miserable 2s. 6d. now offered to the doctor, 5s. should 
be paid to him for every man that he passes. Doctors 
are very patriotic people, but we must not trade upon 
that. Let them have their proper fee for helping us 
just now. 





THE FINANCIAL MACHINERY OF COMMERCE. 


(ie general public is quite excusably befogged by the 
repeated references in the Press to the financial 
difficulties which are blocking the way to a general 
resumption of international trade. The sea has been 
opened by the power of our Navy, but commerce still 
hesitates to resume its normal course. At the same time, 
our Stock Exchange remains rigidly closed, and the mora- 
torium has been extended for another month. These two 
facts alone suffice to prove that there must be some very 
grave interruption to the ordinary machinery of finance and 
commerce. Yet it is known that the Government have 
taken the unprecedented step of guaranteeing an enormous 
number of financial transactions with the very object of 
putting the machinery of finance again in motion. It is 
estimated that this guarantee of the Government covers a 
liability of something like £500,000,000, and might con- 
ceivably involve actual losses of anything from £50,000,000 
to £100,000,000. 

To make these facts generally intelligible is no easy 
matter, for the finance of commerce, though in normal 
times marvellously efficient, is necessarily intricate. It is 
as if an inquiring person were suddenly to ask why a big 
piece of electrical machinery had been brought to a stop. 
No doubt an expert electrician could give an accurate 
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on but the chances are that not one layman in a 
ee weil be any the wiser. The machinery of 

merce is not quite so far removed from ordinary 
prs: wee as electrical machinery, nor can it be brought 
ag stop quite so easily by a trivial interruption. Tt is, 
however, necessarily complicated, and is liable to break 
down when a grave external cause affects its ordinary 
working. ; 

In the hope of making the matter clear to our readers, 
let us begin at the beginning by briefly explaining the 
nature of a bill of exchange, which is the basis of the 
machinery of commerce. In effect a bill of exchange is 
a cheque, with this difference, that it is not necessarily 
drawn upon a banker, and that it is not necessarily payable 
at sight. Bills of exchange are constantly made payable 
at three months’ date, or even six months’, and are drawn 
upon merchants and private individuals as well as upon 
bankers. In practice, owing to the specialization of busi- 
ness, they are constantly drawn upon firms who are known 
as accepting houses, because these firms have made a 
speciality of lending the credit of their names for this 
purpose. Suppose, for example, an American textile 
manufacturer wants to buy German dye-stuffs. He will 
goto his banker in some New England town and ask the 
banker to open a credit with a London accepting house 
for the benetit of the German dye manufacturer. He will 
then write to the dye manufacturer giving the order 
for the dyes, and instructing him to draw a bill on 
this accepting house for the amount due. The German 
manufacturer, having drawn the bill, will take it to 
his banker, who, if satisfied with regard to the drawer’s 
financial status, will endorse the bill, and thus give the 
bill a guarantee which will render it locally saleable. 
The bill can then be sold in Germany to any person who 
has remittances to make to London. It will thus find its 
way to some London bank. That London bank will at 
once present it to the accepting house, and they, assuming 
the bill to be in order, will write their acceptance across 
it, thus acknowledging their liability to pay. But that 
liability may not accrue until three months after the date 
of theacceptance. In the interval the banker who owns the 
bill may want to turn it into cash. To do this he will go 
to the discount market, where, again, another group of 
specialists exists who make a business of giving ready cash 
for bills which will not mature before a subsequent date. 
These discounters in turn deposit the bills they have 
bought with their own bankers, who hold them until they 
have matured and then present them for payment to the 
acceptor. In normal times the acceptor will then pay the 
bill out of the remittances which he will by that time have 
received from the bank on whose authority he agreed to 
accept the bill, and to whom he looked to hold him 
scathless. 

The difficulty which faced the City of London when 
the war broke out was that an enormous number of 
bills were maturing, but the remittances on which the 
accepting houses had been counting were not coming 
to hand, primarily because Continental firms who owed 
money in London suddenly found themselves faced 
with ruin in their own countries, and therefore were unable 
to pay what they owed ; and, secondly, because this sudden 
collapse in the machinery of European credit induced a 
similar collapse in credit all over the world, with the 
result that it became difficult for Americans and other 
neutrals to make remittances to London by the ordinary 
methods. It was to meet this situation that the 
moratorium was granted. That enabled the acceptors of 
the bills to postpone payment, and thus prevented whole- 
sale bankruptcies. But this step alone clearly would not 
start the machinery again; it meant, indeed, a complete 
stoppage, for the joint stock banks held a large number of 
bills for which they could obtain no cash owing to the 
moratorium and to the general breakdown of credit. Con- 
sequently they had no funds to lend to their clients,and were 
thus unable to give the accommodation which it is their 
business to give to merchants and manufacturers. Hence 
the Government took the further step of guarantesing the 
Bank of England against loss if it would give cash for 
good bills drawn before the moratorium. So far as the 
joint stock banks are concerned, the guarantee has been 
successful. It has put them in possession of large funds, 
so that they are now free to lend money wherever they 
believe they can safely do so. 








The difficulty is that many of the firms to whom they 
would in the ordinary course freely lend remain in a 
position of grave embarrassment, for the Government 
guarantee was limited to assuring the Bank of England 
against ultimate loss, and to relieving the last holders of the 
bills—namely, the joint stock banks—from their liability. 
The guarantee did not relieve from liability any of the 
other persons or firms in the long chain of names attached 
toan ordinary bill of exchange. It did not relieve the 
acceptors, who are primarily liable; it did not relieve the 
endorsers who in succession put their names on the back 
of the bill; nor did it relieve the original drawer. The 
Bank of England has a right to claim the money 
from the acceptors, and the acceptors in turn have 
a right to claim from the endorsers, and they in turn 
have a right to claim from the original drawer. It is 
only when all these people have failed that the Government 
guarantee comes into operation. Therefore, all these firms 
have hanging over them an unknown liability for the pre- 
moratorium bills, and as long as that liability exists 
bankers and other people with money to lend will be shy 
of lending it. As a necessary consequence, it is extremely 
difficult to open up new international business, fer the 
whole machinery of international commerce depends upon 
credit, and if the credit of any one of the links in the long 
chain of merchants and banks engaged in international 
commerce is impaired, the chain breaks. 

This, however, is only one aspect, though perhaps the 
most important, of the problem. Another aspect is pro- 
vided by the Stock Exchange. The man in the street is 
accustomed to look upon the Stock Exchange as a place 
where he can conveniently apply when he has a little 
money to invest or to gamble with, and in time of war 
he sees no particular objection to the Stock Exchange 
being closed. It may throw a good many clerks and a 
good many principals out of work, but he thinks they 
would be better employed in fighting for their country. 
But apart from these functions of the Stock Exchange 
which are obvious to the man in the street, there are others 
which are vitally important to the machinery of commerce. 
International commerce is a form of barter, goods or 
services in one country being exchanged for goods or 
services in another. This exchange, as already explained, 
can only be effected by an elaborate financial mechanism 
which finally rests upon credit. But a man who possesses 
Stock Exchange securities can always increase his credit 
by pledging those securities to a banker. Having done 
this, he is able to draw against his credit for the ordinary 
purposes of his business. The result is that bankers hold 
in pawn an enormous volume of Stock Exchange securities. 
These have been pawned on the basis of pre-war prices. 
If the Stock Exchange were now to be opened, it is certain 
that prices would be very greatly lower than before the 
war Consequently the margin of security which the 
banker had allowed for himself would disappear ; he would 
call upon his customer to make good his debt; and the 
customer would be unable to do so, That is the reason 
why the Stock Exchange remains closed; yet while it is 
closed the business of commerce cannot receive the 
essential aid which it normally obtains through the utiliza- 
tion of Steck Exchange securities. 

This article is only intended to explain how the diffi- 
culties arise. How they are to be solved is another and 
much more difficult problem. 





THE HIGH SHERIFF OF SURREY AND 
RECRUITING. 


te following letter has been addressed by the High 

Sheriff of Surrey to all newspapers published in the 
county :— 

Srr,—General Adye, the General Officer in charge of 
administration in the Eastern Command, who is responsible 
for the recruiting arrangements in Surrey, has asked me, 
as High Sheriff, to appeal to the principal organs 
of the Press in the county to give him the benefit of their 
assistance, first by urging the manhood of the — to 
join the Army, and secondly by keeping standing in their 
columns a complete list of recruiting offices within the 
county boundaries, a list which I append to this letter. 

I have no hesitation in addressing this appeal to the 
Surrey newspapers, for I know well that they can one and 
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all be relied upon to do their very utmost in anything that 
concerns the national welfare. It was to them that the 
success of the National Reserve in Surrey was largely 
due, and so in a sense the success of the National 
Reserve throughout the kingdom, a success which has 
borne such splendid fruit in the course of the last few 
days, and has added the equivalent of two army corps— 
composed of some of the finest military material in the 
world—to the nation’s forces. 

You, Sir, will, I know, continue the appeals already so 
ably made by you to the manhood of the county, but I trust 
you will also permit me through your columns to speak to 
the men of the county directly. The King’s Commission 
to me as Sheriff requires me—TI quote the actual words— 
“to take the custody and charge of the said county, and duly 
to perform the duties of Sheriff thereof during his Majesty's 
pleasure, whereof you are duly to answer according to the 
law.” One of those duties as laid down in the text-books 
of the law is to call upon all men of the county of military 
age to repel the King’s enemies. To that duty I now 
address myself. 





I call upon every Surrey man between the ages of nineteen 
and thirty-five, and every man with military training up to 
the age of forty-five, to come forward in the hour of national 
peril for the service and defence of his country. 

Further, I call upon all those who are either under 
military age or over military age, and also upon all the 
women of the county, to do their utmost to help in securing 
the men required. 

What is it for which we pray to God every night and 
every morning? We pray for the shortening of the war. 
But there is only one way now to shorten the war and to 
bring us peace. That is to make adequate military pre- 

rations, and to raise an additional Army of at the very 

t half a million men, and in the shortest possible time. 

If we do not shorten the war, but let it drag on, miseries 
untold must fall upon us all, but especially upon the working 
classes. Remember, as we found a hundred years ago, 
that our Navy, splendid as is its spirit, glorious as are its 
achievements, and able as it is for the moment to protect 
our lives and our towns and villages from the awful fate 
that has overwhelmed the towns and villages of Belgium 
end of France, cannot end the war. Only a military 
force can do that. Therefore it is to the interests of 
every one of us that the men of military age, the men 
declared capable of forming a field army, should come 
forward, and at once. 

These are grounds by themselves more than sufficient to 
warrant the appeal made by the Government. But there 
are other reasons which weigh even more with me, and [ 
believe, when they are understood, will weigh more with 
the manhood of Surrey. During the past ten days 
our Army in France has fought with a determination, 
a valour, a heroism, which have never been surpassed even 
in our military records. Our soldiers did nobly at 
Agincourt, at Crecy, at Blenheim, at Waterloo, and in all 
the battles of the Peninsula, but they never did better 
than, perhaps never as well as, in the last few days in 
the fields of French Flanders. Every man with a spark of 
feeling must want to help the men who have helped us, 
must want to show what we feel for those who have 
fought and died in our cause. Think what they will feel if 
in gratitude the nation springs to arms at their call. But 
think again what they must feel—I dare not dwell upon it 
—if they have to bear the dreadful humiliation of learning 
that the nation heard of their heroism with apathy and in- 
difference and did not awaken to the call, “‘ Come over and 
help us.” We must be wood and stone if we refuse to 
answer such a summons. 

The Government announcements and proclamations set 
forth the terms upon which men may enlist for the period of 
the war. Here I will only say that men may feel certain that, 
if the separation allowances are not enough for their wives 
and families, they will be liberally supplemented by their 
villages, their towns, and by the country as a whole. There 
is plenty of money already subscribed for that purpose, and 
there are plenty of people determined that those to get the 
first relief, and the most liberal relief, in distress shall be 
the wives and families of the soldiers, and not those who, 
though they could have gone to the front, stayed selfishly 
behind. There are also plenty of people who are determined 
that when the men come back from the war they shall find 





their old jobs still open for them, and who will neve 
forgive or forget the crime—it will be no less—of san 
employer who could reinstate his men, but dared to betray 
his trust by refusing to do so. But, indeed, there 4 
little fear of any man wanting to perpetrate, or attempt- 
ing to perpetrate, so dastardly an act. He would have 
to face the scorn and anger of the whole realm. He 
would be a marked man. 

Lastly, a word to the young men of wealth, education 
birth, and position who might in ordinary times have 
expected commissions. If they have no special military 
training and qualifications, they must not think of holding 
back till they can get a post of leadership. They can lead 
in enlisting. Noman is too good to serve his country in the 
ranks. If they desire to do their duty, as I know they do 
they must do it simply and plainly by enlisting in Lord 
Kitchener's new Army. 

I am, Sir, 
Your obedient Servant, 
J. Sr. Lox Srracney, 
High Sheriff of Surrey, 
To the Eprror. 





He who means to serve his country will serve it doubly by 
serving it quickly. Don’t wait and think and talk about 
doing so later. Present yourself at once to the Recrwiting 
Officer at the recruitina office which you will see from the 
list below is nearest to you, or else at once fill in this cowpon 
and send it by post to the nearest Recruiting Office addressed 
to the Recruiting Ojicer. He will communicate with you 
without delay. 





COUPON. 


I undertake to enlist for the term of the War. 
I am over 19 years of age. 











List of Recruiting Offices within the County. 


WEST SURREY. EAST SURREY. 


Guildford Headquarters, Stoughton | Kingston-on-Thames, The Barracks 
Barracks Kingston-on-Thames, The Town 

Guildford Borough Hall Hall (5 to 8 each Evening) 

Godalming Armoury Richmond, 24 Hill Street 

Haslemere Drill Hall Mortlake, Council House, High 

Woking Drill Hall Street (7 to 9 each Evening) 

Farnham Town Hall Putney, 6 Beamish Roa 

Camberley Drill Hall Wandsworth, 467 York Road 

Addlestone Duke’s Head East Dulwich, 186 Lordship Lane 

Lingfield Drill Hall Tooting, 157 High Street 

Dorking Drill Hall Merton, Council Chambers 

Redhill Market Hall Mitcham, Vestry Hall 

Reigate Drill Hall Wimbledon, The Theatre 

Horley, Messrs. Baker & Baker Sutton, Drill Hall 

Godstone Drill Hall Epsom, 3 Hook Road 

Caterham Drill Hall Epsom, Council Chambers 

Croydon Barracks, Mitcham Road | Leatherhead, Municipal Buildings 





Cranleigh Weybridge, Constitutional Club 
Ewburst Chertsey, Town Halli 
West Byfleet Egham, Literary Institute 








THE GIVING UP OF LOUVAIN TO “MILITARY 


EXECUTION.” 


ERMANY has dealt herself the hardest blow which she 

has yet suffered in the war. By burning Louvain, 
killing we know not how many of its inhabitants, and turning 
the rest (say nearly forty thousand men, women, and children) 
adrift in the fields and on the pillaged countryside, she has 
forfeited the consideration of decent men. She has committed 
a deed which two centuries of exemplary conduct could 
scarcely efface. ‘‘German” must for a long time to come 
be almost synonymous with those epithets of nationality 
which we use to denote barbaric behaviour, particularly 
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a, 
barbarism directed against a cultured conception of life. 


Germany must henceforth occupy @ place with the Vandals 
and the Huns. Let us not confuse this piece of Vandalism, 
or Germanism, with the outbreak of an over-tried, nerve- 
racked, hungry, or exasperated soldiery. If an ebullition of 
licence among troops temporarily out of hand had been the 
cause of the destruction of Louvain, we should have more to 
deplore than to denounce. As it is, denunciation, flowing from 
a just but unmeasured anger, rises in the mind, and for the 
moment anger obliterates every other feeling. For nothing is 
clearer than that the crime was planned and accomplished 
deliberately. If the German soldiers had exceeded their 
orders in burning the houses, there would have been time to 
stop the terrible deed of civic profanity before it had gone 
very far. But no attempt was made to arrest the work of 
destruction. ‘The troops were supplied with inflammable 
materials and ordered to burn, to destroy, to make an 
example. 

Even now that the truth is only too well attested one 
searches for some pretext that might have seemed a justifi- 
cation to German minds. It is said in German accounts 
that Belgians had fired on German troops from the 
windows of the houses. That is very unlikely to have 
happened on any considerable scale. But even if it did 
happen—if isolated Belgians, mad with fury and despair, and 
willing to sacrifice their lives, did fire—there was nothing 
approaching an excuse for the wicked holocaust which fol- 
lowed. Another account says that some Germans fired on 
one another in the dark, and that the outbreak of firing was 
attributed to Belgians. If this be true, there was still less 
excuse. We cast our minds back over history for any 
parallel to what the German Army has done by order of its 
superior officers. We can think of no modern parallel. 
Napoleon never destroyed towns wholesale in this manner. 
He destroyed to some extent, but he generally pillaged for 
the enrichment of France. He did not destroy cities to create 
a paralysing terror among conquered inhabitants. We can 
think of no parallel nearer to our own time than the devastation 
of the Palatinate by Louis XIV. Those savage days are indeed 
reproduced in our own era of progress and enlightenment 
because the German Army is obedient—abjectly obedient— 
to the instruction of Bismarck that the people of a conquered 
territory should be kept quiet by fear, and should be left, as 
he putt, only eyes to weep with. Do we exaggerate in say- 
ing that Bismarck’s instruction survives for actual use? Only 
fourteen years ago the German Emperor himself, addressing 
his troops, said: “ Let all who fall into your hands be at your 
mercy. Make for yourselves a reputation like that of Attila’s 
Huns.” And Louvain was just the place to excite the passion 
of Huns. What a majestic place to destroy! This beautiful 
city was the capital of Brabant before Brussels rose to great- 
ness, And even when its wealth and commerce and population 
declined it made for itself fresh renown as the seat of the 
most famous University in Belgium. To think of a deed in 
England comparable with the destruction of Louvain we must 
imagine the burning of Oxford, of Cambridge, or of Edinburgh. 
At Louvain was the priceless library in the old Clothworkers’ 
Hall; the four colleges in which the undergraduates lived; 
the Hétel de Ville on the public square with its three storeys 
of pointed windows—one of the most elaborate examples of 
pointed Gothic in existence, similar to those at Bruges, 
Brussels, and Ghent, and only less elaborate than that at 
Oudenarde; the noble church of St. Pierre with its seven 
chapels; the baroque church of St. Michael built by the 
Jesuits; the church of Ste. Gertrude with its wood 
carvings; and all the other historical monuments which 
made Louvain a place of pilgrimage for students of 
architecture. If anything is saved, we do not know yet 
what it may be. Some reports speaks definitely of the Hétel 
de Ville and St. Pierre as being preserved; but even if the 
more notable buildings are safe, thousands of houses full of 
character and loaded with history are gone. Louvain can never 
again be what it was. Weare reckoning the disaster in terms of 
architecture; but who can reckon the bitterness, the misery, 
the suffering, and the starvation of the thousands of innocent 
persons turned out of their homes, which were set alight by 
the faggot and the torch? Many houses were fired while the 
inhabitants were still in them, and there is no doubt that the 
men of many families were shot down as they ran into the 
streets, 





No condemnation could well be greater than the fact that 
we have to look so far back as the reign of Louis XIV. for a 
counterpart to this futile wickedness. When Louis XIV. and 
Louvois wanted to maintain for a time a quiet defensive 
against the Germans, they resolved to interpose between them- 
selves and their enemy a waste land on which no army could 
live. The scene of operations lay beyond the French fortified 
places. In 1688 W irttemberg was ravaged as far as the Danube. 
Throughout the Palatinate the work of annihilation was con- 
ducted on a regular scheme. The French troops marchedat night 
by the light of blazing towns. Heidelberg—castle as well as 
town—was burned. Mannheim was obliterated. Speier, Worms, 
and Oppenheim were all razed. At Speier the cathedral went 
the way of all other churches, and the ashes in the Imperial 
tombs were dissipated. Such was the work of the “ Most 
Christian Turk,” as Louis was called by Englishmen, who 
declared that he outdid in barbarism the Turks who were his 
allies. As an historical parallel it is worth while to notice 
that report now credits the German Emperor with a desire to 
have the support of Turkey in the field. Even in the days 
of the Grand Monarch there were alarmed and horrified 
mutterings among the French. What could all this lead to? 
Could such a policy pay in the long run? If the same 
questions are not asked now in Germany, we hope that they 
soon may be. Possibly a Professor or two will soon relent. 
It may be too much to expect that the stomach of the Army 
itself will turn. Such servile, soulless, and fatal discipline we 
never expected to see in our own day. The effect of the 
military yoke on the rather slavish German mind is apparently 
hypnotic. The troops act as men under a baneful but irresist- 
ible spell. We doubt whether British troops would have sacked 
Louvain, burnt down the houses over the heads of women and 
children, and driven thousands of them out to wander and 
starve, even if their officers had stood pistol in hand over them 
to enforce the order. Perfect discipline need not stifle the 
still small voice of manful protest. Germanic discipline does, 
We admire beyond words the discipline in the form that 
enables dense masses of Germans to oppose their bodies to a 
storm of bullets, and, as it were, to wear out the torrent of lead 
by the sheer receiving and resisting power of flesh; but the 
reverse of this wonderful exhibition of endurance is the 
unquestioning obedience to the awful policy which has shat- 
tered Louvain. Napoleon, it has been said, had no hold on 
the French people except through the one appeal of military 
glory. When glory failed the bubble had burst. There was 
nothing left. So we predict it will be with Germany. Even 
if she should win in this war, an Empire stayed on a servile 
and abject military subserviency cannot endure, nov even last 
for very long. We have too much trust in what Stevenson 
called “ the ultimate decency of things” to believe otherwise. 

We venture to take this opportunity of again suggesting 
that President Wilson should approach the German Emperor 
and ask him for a plain declaration of what hie intentions are 
with regard to all the treaties signed on his behalf at the 
Hague. Most of those agreements have been shamelessly 
disregarded, so that no honest man can now place any trust 
in German promises. Is it pretended by some absurd technical, 
verbal, or metaphysical jugglery that treaties and agreements 
have not been violated? Or is it the policy of Germany simply 
to denounce all the protocols of civilized practice for the bare 
reason that they impede her way ? Weonly ask to be informed 
so that we may know exactly where Germany stands. 
Englishmen, of course, whatever the answer may be, would 
have no thought of reprisals. “Les représailles sont toujours 
inutiles,” wrote a distinguished French General at the time of 
the Indian Mutiny. We believe in the truth of that observa- 
tion from the bottom of our hearts. There must be no policy 
of an eye for an eye and a tooth fora tooth. The lex talionis 
is not for us. That was a judgment of God in a primitive 
theocracy, but we live under the new dispensation. That 
there must be a reckoning with the military camarilla that 
gave the order for the burning of Louvain is obvious, but it 
must take the shape of compensation and amends to Belgium 
and of eternal disgrace for the instigators, not the shape of 
physical retaliation. —Two wrongs never makearight. But 
unfortunately Britain has no means of communicating diplo- 
matically with the German Emperor. Here is Mr. Wilson's 
opportunity. The United States is strictly neutral—as honestly 
neutral towards Germany, we are sure, as towards ourselves. 
But she is tho only neutral Great Power, except Italy, left 
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outside the orbit of the war. We earnestly hope that Mr. Wilson, 
finding himself in this position—particularly since he represents 
a nation deeply committed to the principles of the Hague—will 
boldly and squarely ask the German Emperor to declare his 
intentions. ' Mr. Wilson can act, where no one else could, as 
the spokesman of civilization and human rights. The question 
to be put to the German Emperor could be asked in a manner 
that would admit of no misunderstanding or evasion. Does 
the German Emperor repudiate the Geneva Convention, and 
—perbaps even more binding—the common understanding 
of Europe that has grown up in the last two hundred years ? 
Does he repudiate all the Hague Conventions? We ought to 
know. In our opinion, the United States owes it to civilization 
to find out for the rest of the world. 





A CITY AT WAR. 
ONDON changes day by day, and the London of the first 
few days of the war lies far in the past, distant for all 
of us by differently measured aeons of time. The trainloads 
of troops, the horses, the hurry, the altered railway service, 
the packed streets, the questioning crowds, the visible stress 
and strain of meeting the new conditions and the new 
standards of the world—these are gone. London instead is 
very quiet, and exceedingly hard at work. The noise of 
preparation has ceased, and now the silence that has followed 
has a quality of its own. There is a new sound in it, which 
a Londoner returning from travel would detect at once. It is 
not to be located or recognized easily, and that is because 
none of us have heard it before; but after listening for it and 
hearing it for some time, we may perhaps decide that it is a 
sound of purpose. A new and tremendously powerful engine 
has been started, and we are listening to the dynamos. 

The quiet of purpose fits the time of the year. The steady 
sunshine of late summer has been poured over London day 
after day. The chestnut trees in the parks are already brown 
and bare; the plane trees have spread a thin, rustling carpet 
of leaves drifting over the grassand gravel. Vapour shimmers 
to the chimneys from tar and asphalt and motor-’bus. Nobody 
would take a walk along these white and sunlit pavements for 
choice, but they are not empty because Londoners are taking 
holidays elsewhere; witness the deserted sands and parades 
of the seaside. They are empty because nobody is strolling 
with nothing particular to do; nobody is looking about, or 
walking up and down, or casually shopping: the customers in 
the shops are spending their money carefully, and on things 
which many of them have not bought before. The shops offer 
new goods, or goods for new purposes; packages to be sent to 
the front, “service” this and that, barrels of cigars and 
tobacco duty free; some of them try to attract customers by 
pasting photographs of war incidents in their windows, with 
the kind of letterpress made familiar by the illustrated papers. 
But no one stays long to look at pictures; and for that matter, 
there are few passers-by. That is one of the curious aspects 
of the great streets of the West End; they are strangely 
empty. Driving on an omnibus and looking down at bare flag- 
stones which are usually patterned with moving colour, you 
think first of London on a Sunday morning: then you realize 
that the sun-blinds over the shops are down, and that under 
the sun-blinds the shops have dressed their windows as invit- 
ingly as they can. “ T'wo hundred employees are dependent on 
the business of this establishment,” you read in a rather 
obscure little window, and realize a little less vaguely. the 
possibilities of a Relief Fund. 

In the parks and gardens there is the same air of quiet. If 
the sands of the seaside are deserted, Kensington Gardens 
are not the more crowded for tbat reason. The Round Pond 
earries not a fleet, but hardly a dozen sail, A park-keeper 
blows vigorously on a whistle, commanding a distant figure 
eycling on the Broud Walk to “ get off that bike”; the figure 
rides on, possibly with a message that will not wait. The 
Row is silent; some of its horses, perhaps, are outside Paris. 
Only opposite Knightsbridge Barracks is there any move- 
ment; there are rows of horses picketed on the wiry grass, 
and troopers smoking pipes and cleaning their accoutrements 
in the sunshine. A couple of grizzled onlookers, time- 
expired men to judge from the set of their heads, criticize the 
stamp of animal beyond the railings. “ All right, that... . 
Bit of a mark, he’d be. . . . Gun horse, more, p’raps.” From 
@ window in the barracks behind floats a fragment of music, 











stopping suddenly: band practice fits well enough with 80 
stilla morning. Away from Knightsbridge, further east, the 
Park lies bathed in sunlight. By the head of the Serpenting 
rabbits and blackbirds hop about the slope of a mown lawn; a 
woodpigeon coos in an elm, a Vapourer moth zigzags down 
between the boughs. You turn towards the traffic of the 
main street, and are confronted with two girls selling copies 
of L’Echo de France. In a signed article a French general 
discusses the value of the English Army as allied with the 
French. “Quels que soient les défauts d’organisation et de 
détails de l’armée anglaise, on oublie trop qu’ils sont, chez elle, 
compensés par des qualités de race qui font de l’Anglais un 
soldat redoutable.” A familiar quotation follows: “ L’infanterie 
anglaise est la plus redoutable de l'Europe; heureusement 
il n’y en a pas beaucoup.” 

There is to be more, in any case. Not much is to be seen of 
the new recruits in the parks. Regent’s Purk is as empty as 
Hyde Park; you can see by the turf near Albany Barracks 
where the horses have been picketed, and there are heaps of 
litter swept up under the trees; otherwise, except fora group 
of troopers by a fence, and a glimpse through the barrack. 
gates, astranger would not guess the purpose of the long line 
of buildings. It was in the barrack yard only a few yards 
away that fourteen years ago the first squadrons of Imperial 
Yeomanry stood on parade, the day that the news came 
through from Spion Kop. To-day it is again “unmounted 
men preferred,” with better reason. The unmounted men to 
be seen in London are mostly Territorials. You may be sure 
of coming across some of them, or of watching them from a 
distance, in the neighbourhood of a large building on the 
east side of Tottenham Court Road. The Y.M.C.A. has a 
strong hold on the type of young Englishman who fills the 
ranks of the Territorials. The privates stand in groups 
in the street talking with their friends and relations; 
the rooms looking out on the road are full of them, 
smoking and reading the papers; high above the street 
they are sitting ou the broad ledges of masonry 
outside the windows, gazing down at the crowd and 
waving to acquaintances; all without any noise. They, of 
course, are in uniform; but in some ways the most striking 
additions to the ranks of the “unmounted men” are those 
without uniform. They stund in rows outside the recruiting 
stations, and glancing at them, you may speculate as to what 
will be the percentage of rejections. Some are plainly too 
young, and for that reason worth looking at. But there is not 
much doubt of the quality of those who pass the tests. Theseare 
not the type of the second lot of mounted infantry which were 
sent to South Africa. The drill-sergeants, surely, will have 
an easier task than usual. The great majority are the same 
class of men wherever you see them—at Great Scotland Yard, 
on the Horse Guards Parade, in the shade on the north side of 
St. Martin’s Church in Trafalgar Square. On the Horse 
Guards Parade there is a ten-foot notice-board nailed 
on props driven into the gravel, and it is covered with 
papers with the names of recruits enlisted in the London 
district; across the papers there are notices written to the 
effect that these men are to parade before the despatch tents 
“after receiving pay ” before proceeding by rail to the various 
depots. Inside a roped-off space there are tents, and a plat- 
form from which the names of the recruits are read out to the 
bystanders ; as each man answers his name he is shown his 
place in the ranks by the platform. ‘These men will be drilled 
in barrack-squares near and far—Colchester, Winchester, 
Hounslow. But there are other recruits whom any one may see 
driliing in London, and here and there in places which a 
month ago would have seemed unlikely enough. You may 
come up to London in the early morning over Waterloo 
Bridge, perhaps, and turn to look down the river where H.M.S. 
* President’ lies moored beyond the grey hull of the ‘ Nortb- 
ampton,’ and there on the narrow terrace of Somerset House 
there are squads drilling under non-commissioned officers— 
some of these drill instructors in khaki and some in plain 
clothes. All the recruits are intheir shirt-sleeves, some with 
straw hats, some bare-headed, and they drill not at all as 
other recruits have been seen to drill in other days. These 
are young men with a spring, who want to learn very quickly. 
They will be taught very quickly what they can learn on a 
stone terrace, and when they are taken into the open they will 
move easily, being used to the space of cricket fields and 
football grounds. They are not quite so fortunate in their 
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parade ground as some others—those whom you will find in 


the air and shade of Lincoln’s Inn, for instance. But that is 
a matter of chance; there is no difference in the material, 
from the eyes and shoulders to the other evidence of boots, 
collars, hats. English games are making their contributions 
now, and will contribute more yet. “ Quels que soient les 
défaute d’organisation et de détails,” these are the soldiers 
who come ferward to the proof. Into one custom of the British 
Army they initiate themselves without drill. The railway 
stations provide the time and place. There is always hurry ata 
railway station, and thereare always crowds ; the hurry is dis- 
connected and the crowds are of individuals, with individual 
thoughts and cares. At intervals the crowd breaks, and the indi- 
viduals stand aside ; there is a sudden atmosphere of intention, 
of concerted movement; perhaps there is the heralding signal 
of a shout or the note of a song. A score of young men, 
marching two deep, swing up the platform; a train is 
waiting beyond the iron gates. After an interval there is the 
familiar whistle of the guard, then the equally familiar 
slogan: “ Are we down-hearted? No-o-o!” The train grows 
smaller in the sunlight beyond the platform, and the railway 
station, like the street outside, resumes its purpose and its 
quiet, 





DISTRACTION. 

VER since the world began great trouble has been sur- 
rounded by ceremonial. From age to age the cere- 
monial changes. It tends to become a bondage or a hypocrisy, 
and bold social reformers step in, as they think, to destroy it, 
but immediately it appears again in a new form. Modern 
mourning is the sackcloth and ashes of the past. The grave 
tone in which we address the afflicted, though their trouble 
touch us but little, is as much a ceremonial as was the wailing 
of the ancient Jewish sympathizer. The Psalmist was 
greatly aggrieved because, when his false friends were in 
distress, he “humbled himself,” and his politeness was dis- 
regarded. His vexation was natural; he had done the 
seemly thing with a good intention, and the levity of his 
acquaintances had caused them to misunderstand him. They 
were too light-minded to know the meaning of seemliness. 
Their trouble in particular was typical to his mind of trouble 
in general, and he showed to them a deference and respect 
due to distress. Again, when patriotic zeal and anxiety 
caused him to fast, this was “turned” to his “reproof.” A 
good many people to-day are in the position of the Psalmist’s 
friends, The nation is in trouble and anxiety. Those whom 
the fact has rendered immovably grave and serious give 
them offence. In their minds the best thing which a man can 
do for himself and those about him is to seek distraction. 
The less civilized Englishman seeks it in the public-house. 
His most effectual distraction is drunkenness, and he—and his 
wife—have indulged in it lately to a much greater extent than 
those whose avocations keep them to great thoroughfares 
or rich residential neighbourhoods have any idea of. Men 
of the same mental calibre in higher walks of life seek 
higher distractions with an equally low motive. Of course it 
may be said for the loafer or unskilled workman who gets drunk 
that he acts from no motive at all. He is simply without self- 
control. This may be regarded as a sort of ¢<cuse, but for 
the highly civilized person none such exists. His attitude 
comes to this. Whether trouble, anxiety, or distress be of a 
public or private character, so long as it does not touch him 
personally, he will not, because he dare not, face it. He will 
not become acquainted with grief. When his friends are in 
trouble he thinks it “ really kinder” to let them alone until such 
time as they are once more inclined for distraction. For the 
same reason, he dare not stand in the shadow of public 
misfortune. His gay cowardice deceives himself. No 
doubt he thinks himself too courageous to be grave, and 
scoffs at the man who thinks his levity unseemly. “ What 
would these hypocrites have me do?” he asks. “ Would 
they taboo till peace is declared every form of recrea- 
tion, and so put honest men out of work, or would they 
like me to go about with a face as stern as theirs, and so add 
to the general depression?” ‘To such questions there is, of 
course, no definite answer. It is idle to choose out some 
particular means of distraction and taboo it. For all that, 
every man knows what is seemly conduct in his own rank 
of life, and to observe that is all that grave men ask of him. 
The best manners in every class of life are equally good. No 








one thinks it the right thing to drown care at the public-house, 
though he may do it. He knows that those who are in a 
very true sense the best people among his own friends do 
not do it, and if he have the misfortune to be light-minded 
he can yet behave in a seemly manner. Exactly the same 
thing is true from the cottage to the palace. We all know 
what seemly behaviour is. It is what the majority of those 
whom we respect the most do; and, however deficient we may 
be in sentiment, we yet have the grace to admire and the sense 
to imitate. 

But it may be said: Surely this is nothing but a plea for 
conventionality. Possibly; but while conventionality may be 
set at naught for long periods together without offence, there 
are moments when no decent man pardons ite outrage. For 
instance, any high-spirited man may play the fool, may even 
make a practice of playing the fool in season, and some- 
times out of season, all his life, and not forfeit the respect of 
his friends, Up toa point he may outrage the conventions in 
doing it, an? his action may add zest to the laughter he 
creates. But let him go to those in trouble and distress and 
add by his unseemly conduct to the burden of their woe, and 
his friends will condemn him utterly. They may say little 
about it. They will sum up his unconventionality in some 
slight slang phrase, differing according to the fashion of their 
social milieu, but no matter what that phrase is, it will 
mean that the speaker will never agan feel the slightest 
respect for the man who has in his own eyes been guilty at 
worst of a breach of the conventions. In the same way a 
man may talk atheism all his life and not alter by one hair- 
breadth his friends’ judgment of his character. His opinions 
are unconventional, they will say, but he has a right to them. 
But let him go to some poor woman racked by sorrow, yet 
upheld by her faith, and press upon her his unconventional 
views, and he will find his expression of opinion no longer 
regarded as legitimate even by those who share it, The 
world has determined that seemliness is next to righteousness, 
and they are fools who set at naught the wisdom of the ages. 

No doubt there are individuals who hide pain bebind 
laughter, and even behind excesses, by a sort of perverted 
instinct. We have all seen real anxiety, real grief, and even 
real sympathy thus masked, but not by strong people. 
Those who know these actors well know that this unnatural atti- 
tude alternates with panic and despair or hardens into cynical 
bitterness. Panic, despair, and cynicism are actually fostered 
by it, for sentiments, like diseases, can be induced by an 
unnatural manner of life. A certain amount of natural 
expression is essential to the health of the character of an 
individual or of a nation. This is the fact at the root of all 
of what we may call sympathetic ceremonial. It is in its 
essence an opportunity for expression. It is a ritual which 
it is at times a duty to reform. It is folly and worse roughly 
to interrupt or set it at naught. Trouble has a dignity of its 
own. To refuse to acknowledge and uphold it is a sign of 
innate vulgarity. Even if we are so careless that we can put 
away from us national anxiety and distress, we should salute 
a dignity we may not share. Let us at least conform. 
Certainly as a nation we want every ounce of strength we 
can get, and we shall not get it by means of foolish dis- 
traction the sight of which creates in sober-minded men « 
sense both of anger and of fear. Work, while it is not 
technically a distraction at all, is in reality the greatest of all 
distractions, and there are moments when it alone among 
distractions is seemly. The little boys in the poor streets are 
picking up military terms. They cry “ Eyes right!” to the 
motor drivers whose looks they see for a moment diverted 
from their work. This is what we would say to the distraction- 
mongers who try to lessen tension at the risk of accident. But 
those who are not driving, why should not they gaze idly about P 
Uniformity and unity are not the same thing, but they have a 
relation to one another. This is the moment for wearing a 
uniform literally aud figuratively, and for acting and 
behaving as one man. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR, 





WALTER SCOTT ON THE SITUATION. 


LTo rum Epiton oy tus “ Srecraror.”] 
Srr,—I have come across a passage in one of Sir Walter 
Scott’s letters which seems singularly appropriate at the 
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present moment, being written when England was engaged 
in her last great contest for all that makes life worth living. 
“My only ambition,” he wrote, “is to be remembered, if 
remembered at all, as one who knew and valued national 
independence, and would maintain it in the present struggle 
to the last man and the last guinea, though the last guinea 
were my own property, and the last man my own son.” I 
believe that is how we are all feeling to-day. In the same 
letter Scott adds: “I detest croaking; if true, itis unpatriotic, 
and if false, worse.”—I am, Sir, &c., W. E. G, FisHer. 





THE WAR AND THE CIVIL SERVICE. 


{To raz Epiror or tus “ Spectator.” } 


Srr,—May I suggest that some of the normal public services 
may, for the time, be curtailed in order to give patriotic young 
men the opportunity of serving their country in another way ? 
The number of deliveries of letters might be reduced without 
serious inconvenience; a possible curtailment may be sug- 
gested in many other directions. Service with the colours is 
the one thing that matters now, and it should be made plain 
in every town and village how greatly those who are debarred 
from it honour and appreciate those who accept it. Every- 
where the families of those who have relatives in any branch 
of the Service should be marked ont for special consideration 
and special distinction. Of course we must see that none of 
them suffer from the absence of the breadwinner; but much 
more than this is required, and we have to create a definite 
public opinion in regard to the position. There are probably 
many ways of doing this, but I would suggest that in every 
town and parish meeting-place a roll of honour should be 
preserved of those who have come forward to serve their 
country in its life struggle, and that they should, as a matter 
of course, be given priority of claim to civil appointments 
after the war is over.—I am, Sir, &c., W.A. Baruwarp. 

[We fully agree with all our correspondent’s suggestions.— 
Ep. Spectator. } 





MR. REDMOND’S OPPORTUNITY. 


[To raz Epiror or tue “ Srectator.’’] 


Srr,—We have read with great interest Mr. Redmond’s fine 
speech in the House, reported in the Times of August 28th. 
He says he is proud of the Irishmen now fighting in Belgium. 
Mr. Redmond’s influence in the South and West of Ireland is 
unbounded. Will he not now appeal to all young Irishmen 
te enlist? One such message from him placarded in every 
Irish village would bring thousands to join the colours. In 
how many villages is his speech in Parliament read? Young 
Irishmen are waiting, still waiting, for this word from him. 
Is it going to come? Or is he hesitating at the supreme 
moment? Is his name to be handed down as one of the great 
Irishmen of history, or as one who lacked strength to use 
his great influence to supply the overwhelming need of his 
country? The example of the great Frenchmen, Delcassé, 
Millerand, Sembat, and others, should be enough to make 
English, Irish, and Scotsmen sink every political feeling and 
join heart and soul in the great struggle. Now is Mr. 
Redmond’s opportunity; will he avail himself of it? The 
hours are passing. When has Ireland been behindhand in 
courage and generosity? Is not the example of those Irish 
and British soldiers who are fighting our battles in France 
something to us? Or the example of those Belgians, who 
will live in history? Will not Mr. Redmond give the word 
now to the thousands of young Irishmen who are waiting for 
it? It has not come yet. Let him tell them to go to the great 
camp at the Curragh and join those famous old Irish 
regiments who are fighting for all that men hold dear, women 
and children and home, against an enemy whose inhuman 
eruelty has filled all hearts with horror. Will he not now 
throw all his influence, and at once, on the side of a righteous 





cause P—I am, Sir, &c., M. WALLER. 
Moystown House, Belmont, King’s Co. 
ARTEMUS WARD ON PATRIOTISM. 


[To tae Eprrom oy tue “Sprecraror.”] 
Srr,—You may care to print, as appropriate to the present 
situation, the following passage from “ The Draft in Baldins- 
ville,” written by Artemus Ward, who was a good patriot as 





well as a great humorist, in the early stages of the American 
Civil War :— 

“It isn’t money we want. But we do want men, and we must 
have them: We must carry a whirlwind of fire among the foe 
We must crush the ungrateful rebels who are poundin’ the 
Goddess of Liberty over the head with slung shots, and stabbin’ 
her with stolen knives. . . . Weare all in the same boat—if the 
boat goes down, we go down with her. Hence we must all fight, 
It ain’t no use to talk now about who caused the war. hat’s 
played out. The war is upon us—upon us all—and we must all 
fight. We can’t ‘reason’ the matter with the foe—only with steel 
and lead. When in the broad glare of the noonday sun, a 
speckled jackass boldly and maliciously kicks over a peanut-stand, 
do we reason with him? I guess not. ... We must save the 
Union. And don’t let us wait to be drafted. The Republic is our 
mother, For God’s sake, don’t let us stop to draw lots to see 
which of us shall go the rescue of our wounded and blecding 
mother. Drive the assassins from her throat—drive them into 
the sea.” 


—I am, Sir, &e., G. 





RECRUITING. 
[To THe Eprror or THE “ SrectatTor.”] 

Sir,—While we all hope that the brisk recruiting which 
has distinguished the first days of this week will be 
maintained, it would be unwise to relax effort in other direc. 
tions. We have, if we care to employ them, organizations 
which comprise all the needful machinery and possess all 
the necessary influence for successful recruiting agencies: 
successful not only as regards assemblage of numbers, but of 
men possessing the qualities which make the backbone of an 
army. Is it extravagant to suggest that the M.C.C., the 
Rugby and Association Football Unions, the Amateur 
Athletic Association—in a word, the governing bodies of 
organized games—should at this juncture resolve themselves 
into recruiting agencies, and appeal to the clubs which 
acknowledge the rule of each to call members to the colours ? 
Is a cricketers’ battalion an impossible dream? Nay, are 
ten battalions of cricketers impossible? Are ten battalions 
of football players beyond the realm of the practicable? 
What regiments they would make! Men in the prime 
of youth and activity, trained, and fit to endure the 
strains of acampaign! And what an answer such battalions 
would make to those who cry out upon our over-devotion to 
sport and games! The movement is already begun; the 
Blackheath Football Club—all honour to them—have cancelled 
their engagements for the approaching season because so many 
of their members have anticipated Lord Roberts’s warning that 
this is no time for games. It seems a great opportunity to 
show, not only our own country, but our allies across the 
Channel—and the common enemy—that there is in our games 
what we have always claimed for them—the making of man- 
hood.—I am, Sir, &c., EveL_yn TEMPEST. 





{To rue Epiror or tue “ Sprecrator.”] 

Srr,—The voluntary system is not having a fair trial. The 
Government should make the nation understand that Germany 
is striking at us through France; that we are her objective. 
The expression “helping France” is misleading and unfair. 
The healthy young men of the well-to-do classes who are 
staying at home to earn money and play golf whilst their 
neighbours sacrifice business, and perbaps life, on their behalf, 
should be told that they must pay for such substitutes, and 
that this will be the first war tax. Eligible men of the working 
class should be told that, if unemployed, they will not receive 
relief unless they have volunteered now, and that they will not 
be engaged on any public works such as are contemplated to 
relieve distress.—I am, Sir, &c., W. A. SmITHE. 


Blackbush Cottage, Denham, Bucks. 





[To tae Eprron or tus “ Srecraron,”} 
Srz,—May I ask a few questions with regard to your interest- 
ing “ Suggestion for a Recruiting Advertisement”? (1) “ For 
how long shall I have to serve?” “Till the end of the war 
and no longer.” Supposing a man at the end of the war 
wished to remain in the Army, would he be able to do so? 
He might feel that as a soldier he had “ found his job,” and 
that it would be difficult to get other work. What would 
happen in this case? (2) “ Your wife will get Is. 1d. a day 
... 2d. for each child... . She can look with perfect con- 
fidence,” &c. Is it not a fact that the woman does not get the 
money for four weeks? I am told on exceedingly good 
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i a large number of Reservists’ wives have 
a Mee be pein from the workhouse. This is not a 
rood advertisement for recruits. An ex-soldier who served in 
the Boer War is telling those of his own class that his wife 
at that time got no money for six months. However this may 
be, 7s. 7d. a week hardly seems adequate for a woman whose 
husband may have been earning 30s. or £2. Respectable men 
do not care to leave their families to charity. (3) “ You will 
get ls. $d. a day and all found and well found.” Are there 
no deductions from this ? In any case, could it be arranged, 
where the man so wished, that the money, or part of it, 
should be paid direct to the wife, whose need would be so 
much greater? Besides this, would it not be good policy 
somewhat to increase the allowance for women and children, 
and to pay the whole through the Post Office to the wife 
weekly as soon as the husband has enlisted ?—I am, Sir, &c., 

K. M. 

((1) Legally, neither the man nor the Government is bound 
beyond the period of the war, but we may feel absolutely 
sure that no man would be turned out of the Army against 
his will. (2) No. The soldier is not always good about giving 
addresses, &., and the offices are much overworked, but a 
month's delay must very seldom occur if the soldier looks 
ufter bis affairs properly. The ex-soldier in the Boer War 
probably omitted to give his wife’s address to the proper 
authority. (3) There are deductions, but the soldier never 
touches less than a shilling a day and all found. The married 
man not only can, but must, assign every week 3s. 6d. of this 
pocket-money to his wife and family. The Soldiers’ and 
Sailors’ Families Association supplement the allowances till 
they reach 12s. 6d. as a minimum and £1 as a maximum 
except in Londor, where the rates are 3s. 6d. above those 
elsewhere. They have ample funds for this purpose, both 
central and local.—Ep. Spectator. } 





[To tum Eprron or tue “Srecrator,”’] 
Sir,—I gather with regret from Dr. Rendall’s letter that the 
camp at Tidwerth for public schools in the Southern Com- 
mand—and for Eton and Harrow—was to be open also to old 
boys between seventeen and thirty. Are not these the very 
men Kitchener wants? Would not each one of them bring in 
others (we are a deferential nation, as Bagehot said) by his 
example? Of course the public schools camp is pleasanter 
—is it more usefulP Are we to say of this development of the 
public-school spirit—falsely here, I think, so called—as Robin 
Hood said of his broken bow, “ Our bane thou art, our boot 
when thou should’st be.” The freedom of Europe, the 
existence of the Empire are at stake. Is it a time for soft 
billets, or billets that non-public-school men are likely to 
think soft, or for pressing social distinctions P—I am, Sir, &c., 
Salisbury. J. SENIOR. 





POLITICAL ASSOCIATIONS AND RECRUITING. 
[To rue Epiror or tus “ Srecraror.”’] 
Sir,—I think you may be interested to see the enclosed 
circular, which shows how in North Somerset the political 
Associations have already got to work in accordance with Mr. 
Asquith’s proposal.—I am, Sir, &c., Z. 


“ North Somerset Liberal and Unionist Associations, 

Dear Srr,—In this national crisis it is the duty of all men, 
whether Conservatives or Liberals, to act together. Therefore we 
ask you to call at once a joint meeting of the Liberal and Unionist 
Committees in your parish to arrange for a public meeting, if one 
has not been already held, for getting recruits for Lord Kitchener's 
Army and also to form a Committee for such purpose.—We are, 
truly yours, 

Srracuiz, Chairman, North Somerset Liberal Association. 

G. A. Grsss, President, North Somerset Unionist Association. 

Tue Sgcrerary, North Somerset Unionist Association. 

Tuz Secretary, North Somerset Liberal Association,” 





THE CALL TO ARMS. 
[To tam Eprron or ras “Srecraror,”"] 
Sin,—I have just sent a copy of the following letter to be 
read to the employees of a small estate in Gloucestershire, 
where, amongst twenty men, there are possibly of suitable age 
and physique five or six that have not yet enlisted :— 


“TI will undertake, if you join the colours and if I am alive at 
the end of the war, to take you back at a shilling a week more 








than you are earning now, or find you an equally good situation. 
It is the duty of every able-bodied man of suitable age to respond 
to the call of his country. No considerations must stand in the 
way. Duty and honour require of you to join the Army and fight 
for your country. Are you going to?” 


To this I have added a private note to the bailiff saying that 
the men must be given reasonable time to decide. It is 
essential to the self-respect of those who are willing to go 
that they should not feel that they are driven to a choice 
of two evils—dismissal or enlisting Those who refuse 
my offer, after time for due consideration, will be dis- 
missed—being a woman I have no use for cowards and shirkers. 
I write this letter thinking it may appeal to other employers. 
In the present difficulty of getting recruits we bave to face 
facts as they are. The agricultural labourer, the unedu- 
cated countryman, is out of touch with things political and 
vital; we can therefore only appeal to him in a workaday 
practical fashion. The vital and significant thing for him is 
how he is to eat and live from day today. We cannot blame 
him for this attitude—we have no time now to alter it; we 
must be up and doing. “The time is at hand, be careful for 
nothing,” must be the watchword for those of us who still have 
something.—I am, Sir, &c., Beatrice CUNARD, 


Down Ampney House, Cricklade. 





[To rue Epitor or Tas “Srecrator,”’} 
Srr,—With regard to your excellent “Call to Arms” in the 
August 15th issue of the Spectator, may I ask you whether 
you think the Empire would be better served by the addition 
to the Army of a few hundred schoolmasters, who for the 
most part have bad no previous training, and the consequent 
idleness of the youth of England, or by the steady carrying on 
of education? A schoolmaster myself, I am prepared to join 
Lord Kitchener’s Army as a private or any other unit, in fact 
use a rifle to the best of my ability in any position; but shall 
I be really doing my duty better by joining the forces than by 
carrying on my natural work? Your call was to every one 
between the ages of nineteen and thirty, and quite fifty per 
cent. of the public-school masters are within those limits, so 
that, if they all respond to the call, education must be at a 
standstill. It would be impossible to fill their places from 
the ranks of older men, as schoolmastering is highly technical. 
My mind is doubtful as to what course to pursue, and I should 
be very grateful for your opinion.—I am, Sir, &c., 
ScHOOLMASTER. 


[The need of the moment is a military force large enough 
and efficient enough to turn the balance on the Uontinent 
against Germany. Unless this is accomplished, not only are 
we undone, but human freedom falls with us, and above us 
flourishes a bloodstained despotism. In these circumstances 
our advice to schoolmasters, as to other men, is “Join the 
colours.” It is not worth while to trouble about the education 
of those who may be slaves if we do not put forward every 
effort to destroy our enemy. Education is important, but 
freedom and independence a thousand times more so.—Eb. 
Spectator.) 





[To tas Eprrom or tax “Srecraron.”] 


Srr,—In your last issue you say: “Enlist, if you are 
young enough, and if not, see to it that every man whom 
you can influence shall do his duty by enlisting.” Well, I 
am not young enough to enlist, and I should like to know, 
in case I try to induce some one else to do so, what 
answer I am to make if he turns on me and says: “ You 
are asking me to risk my life, when you know quite well 
you will not have to risk yours, and when there is no evi- 
dence to show that you ever would have been willing to 
risk it at any time.” I stand in the matter, perhaps, on 


| firmer ground than many, as I served a fairly long term in 


the old Volunteers and I belong now to the National Reserve, 
but, still, I am conscious of the difficulty which I have tried 
to indicate.—I am, Sir, &c., B. 
[We feel the difficulty, but no honest man will ever use the 
taunt to a man barred by age or illness. If it is used, reply: 
“You would not make my age an excuse for your inaction 
unless you had at heart determined to avoid your duty. 
Anyway, I shall not allow your taunts to prevent me doing 
my duty.” —Eb. Spectator.] 
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THE DUTIES OF A COUNTY JUSTICE. 
(To tux Eprror or tHe “Srectrator.”’) 
Srr,—I have been greatly interested in reading the article 
“A Sheriff's Week” in your last issue, and I would suggest 
that it would be very useful if you would tell us next week 
what are the duties of a County Justice in these times. Can 
one enlist recruits? In case of invasion has a Magistrate 
power to search for arms? We most of us know our duties in 
times of peace, but I must confess that I am very ignorant 
of what one should do in time of war.—I am, Sir, &c., 
County Justice (over sixty). 
[“County Justice” should stump his neighbourhood as a 
recruiting agent. Let him drive over at once to the nearest 
head recruiting office at the depot of the county regiment, 
and ask how he can help the recruiting, and he will soon be 
set to work by the proper authority in the proper way.—Eb. 
Spectator. } 





THE NEED FOR A SECOND ARMY. 
[To tax Epitor oy tax “Srectaror.” | 
Srr,—Do not some of your correspondents, like Mr. F. R. 
Cave, in last week’s issue, make an error in writing as if we 
were a nation of laggards? He quotes approvingly the 
Morning Post when it sneers at our forty-five millions send- 
ing “a few divisions into the field.” Surely he forgets the 
thousands and tens of thousands who man the Fleet—on deck, 
at the guns, in the engine-rooms and stokeholds. But the 
recruits for the Army are rolling up all right. I write from 
the neighbourhood of the Clyde, where the despised “ foot- 
ballers” build the battleships and liners which keep up our 
food-supplies. Only to-day I found a recruiting officer in 
ecstasies at the material that was passing daily through his 
hands. And, mind you, these men, voluntarily enlisting, will 
stand their ground. Nota few have already passed through 
the ranks of Regulars or Territorials, and know what they 
are about. And has not Lord Kitchener told us that 
seventy battalions of Territorial regiments have volunteered 
for foreign service ?—I am, Sir, &c., 
Kerrrine Coo. 





INDIA AND THE WAR. 
[To rmz Eprrom oy tux “ Srecraton.”] 
Srr,—A telegram from Poona to the Times, dated August 27th 
runs as follows :— 

“Tho Indian agitator Mr. Tilak, who was sentenced to six years’ 

transportation in 1908 for publishing seditious articles and was 
released last June, made a speech here to-day urging every one to 
su the Government in every way possible. The present, he 
said, was not the time to press for reforms. ‘They must sink all 
differences. The presence of their rulera was desirable even from 
the point of view of self-interest.” 
When Mr. Tilak was released on June 17th he was interviewed 
by the Jnan Prakash, a Poona newspaper, and I have just 
been reading a Bengali translation of his remarks. Mr. Tilak, 
it must be remembered, has been a frank and formidable enemy 
of our administration in India. His newspaper, the Keshari, 
strove to create disaffection and rebellion. It was obviously 
necessary to subject him to some restraint. He was tried, 
convicted, and sentenced by an Indian Judge. His trans- 
portation was to not very distant Mandalay. In confinement 
he was treated with consideration and kindness. His chief 
eomplaint is that he, an active journalist and man of 
letters, was kept without news of the outer world for six 
years. He only knew of the accession of King George 
because some of his fellow-prisoners were released on that 
occasion! His health (he was already diabetic, like so many 
of his class in India) suffered from inaction, but he was 
skilfully treated, in consultation with his family physician. 
He was not wholly deprived of mental occupation. He was 
able to study Pali (the language of the Buddhist scriptures of 
Burma), and French, and German. He was able to make 
plans for new editions of his English works on Vedic 
Chronology and the Calculus. He composed additions to 
Gita Rahasya, his collection of Marathi poems. His object in 
learning German, apparently, was the hope of being able to 
visit Berlin, in order to consult German men of science as to 
his anthropological theories. 

That such a man, with such a history, should now 
frankly be on our side is, after all, some testimony 





to the character of our rule in India. It is not f 

nothing that Englishmen have been in Bombay Pon 
1684. It is well for us, and for India, that our setae 
have not been those of the Germans in Alsace. Whe 

we have not been able to concede all that such Be 
Nationalists as Mr. Tilak have demanded, it has not been from 
a clinging to arbitrary power or a love of domination. It was 
because a wider experience of world-politics than any Indian 
politician yet possesses showed us that the time for such con- 
cessions was not yet come. But if Indian politicians speak 
out frankly and bravely for what has become the common 
cause of freedom all over the world; if Indian soldiers, armed 
and equipped by Indian generosity, fight side by side with our 
own sons on Western battlefields, there must needs follow a 
great change in our attitude towards Indian problems. What 
the change will be time will show. We have other matters in 
hand now. But perhaps recent events may convince those of 
our American friends who still doubt that, if our 
administration has been firmly cautious, it has never 
resorted to brutality or terrorizing, even when in 
certain provinces conspiracy and assassination were rife, 
even when the Viceroy’s life was attempted at Delhi. It 
is not that we claim any credit for doing our duty kindly 
and cheerfully. It was our interest and our policy to have 
the Indian people with us as far as possible. We are going 
to trust India freely and frankly. We are going to accept 
her loyally offered help. Surely the Englishmen who still 
hesitate to enlist might take the hint loyal India is about to 
give them. As a race, we are unemotional, unimaginative, 
slow to move. But the storics of British gallantry which 
are beginning to reach us, coupled with the tale of Indian 
loyalty, the fruit of two hundred years of patient British 
efforts, surely these will awaken the slumbering qualities 
which were our best justification for joining our allies in 
the struggle for freedom.—I am, Sir, &c., @ D. A, 





AFTER THE WAR. 
[To tue Eprror or tur “Srecrator.”) 
Srr,— Whatever the issue of the war, is it too much to hope 
that the Mother Country will take a lesson from her loyal 
sons overseas P New Zealand with a population of a mere 
million is sending eight thousand men and officers thoroughly 
trained. These are chosen from thousands of others as fit 
and ready to come. How is it done? I write from long 
experience of the country. Every schoolboy, all young 
fellows in secondary schools or College, all men under thirty, 
with necessary exceptions, receive graduated military train- 
ing; drill, use of rifle, horsemanship, artillery practice, and 
military manceuvres twice a year in camp; expenses are 
liberally met by Government. There is no barrack life, no 
conscription, but the training is compulsory. Young New 
Zealand can hold his own with any country in sport, football, 
tennis, on the river, athletics, and cross-country riding. But 
his military training has taught him to see these things in 
their true proportion. He does not begrudge the money, 
time, or energy which it demands. It becomes to him the 
highest form of sport in the great game of life, the service of 
his country in the time of peril. He takes his place in the 
ranks or as an officer without any sort of class prejudice. 
All classes stand shoulder to shoulder. I can testify to the 
strong influence it has had on the young manhood of the 
country, quite apart from its military value. It makes for 
clean, healthy living and self-respect, a keen sense of the value 
of discipline, and of the honour of duty and service for their 
country’s sake. And Young New Zealand understands by the 
word “country,” not merely the land in which he was born and 
bred, but England and her Empire.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Henry W. Harper, Archdeacon, N.Z. 
Kensington Palace Mansions, W. 





OFFICERS’ LIFE INSURANCES. 
(To tre Eprror or THe “Srectator.”’} 
Srr,—Why should not some of us elderly stay-at-homes, who 
can afford it, offer to help relatives and close friends who are 
going or gone to the front with the additional premiums they 
have to pay on their life insurances because of war risks? 
It seems hard that a young married man, who is ready to risk 
his life in his country’s service, should be told by his insurance 





office that he will be heavily fined for doing so. And yet this 
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the case in effect unless he is prepared to surrender 
the provision he has been making to the best of his ability for 
wife and children. In a case known to me the additional 
-emium demanded is five guineas per cent. upon the total 
assured. Possibly this may be exceptionally high owing 
re the special form of this insurance, but, anyway, the fact 
that he has to pay additional insurance must be a cause for 
special anxiety to many a volunteer or Reservist called up, and 
js one of which he might very properly be relieved by some 
of those closely connected with him or even out of relief 
funds.—I am, Sir, &c., AN UNCLE. 


will be 





TRADE UNIONS AND THE WAR. 
[To rae Eprror or tae “Srecrator.”] 

Sir,—In your valuable article upon “Trade Unions and the 
War” (Spectator, August 29th) I have been particularly struck 
by the following sentences: “In view of the letters which 
have been written to the Press by certain University Pro- 
fessors, it would be more appropriate if the working men of 
South Wales and Lancashire were to select one or two repre- 
sentative speakers to give lectures in Cambridge on the duty 
of professorial persons when their country is engaged in a 
life-and-death struggle with an aggressive enemy. The 
working men of England understand their duty in a national 
crisis without the instruction of any University lecturers.” 
A few days ago I ventured to write a letter to the Times 
against the assumption, which had been made by some corre- 
spondents, that the working men of the North must, in the 
present national crisis, be lectured into patriotism. Since 
then I have received some interesting comments upon my 
letter, and from one of them I will make a brief quotation. 
The writer, who says that “ in the interest of Lancashire men 
of all classes” he “ protests against lecturers coming here,” 
indulges, a little unfairly I think, in a contrast between 
“stay-at-home Professors who are patriotically willing to talk 
—ifpaid” and “living working men who are bearing the 
heat and burden of the day, and who know what they are 
talking about.” But his point is that the working men of 
Lancashire do not need instruction upon their duty during 
the war. He adds: “The letter in Saturday’s Times from 
Professor Marshall was enough to rise [sic] the gorge of the 
dead, to say nothing of the living.” 

It is not my wish to deprecate public speeches upon the war 
or upon any other topic; but I hope that, if lecturers are 
sent into Lancashire, they will be carefully chosen, and will 
not be sent without some reference to the feeling of the 
localities in which their lectures will be given. The working 
men are generally intelligent and conscientious; they read 
the newspapers; they attend public meetings; they are well 
informed as to the causes of the war. Upon many of them 
the burden of the war will fall far more heavily than upon 
Professors in the Universities. Yet they are the last persons 
who would willingly become the slaves of military despotism. 
They are prepared to serve their country, and to serve it to 
the end; they are responding, and will more fully respond, 
to Lord Kitchener’s demand for recruits; but they are a 
little impatient of anybody who tries, from the standpoint 
of intellectual or moral superiority, to preach them the 
gospel of patriotism, as if they were less disposed than any 
other class of the community to make sacrifices for the 
public good. I cannot help thinking that the best lecturers 
upon the war in Lancashire, if, indeed, lectures are necessary 
there at all, would be the leaders of industry, and especially of 
the cotton trade, who are known and trusted by the opera- 
tives in all parts of the eounty.—I am, Sir, &c., 

The Deanery, Manchester. J. E. C. WELLDon. 





GERMAN PHILOSOPHY AND GERMAN 
WARFARE. 
[To rum Eprror or tus “ Srecrator.”] 

Sirn,—Two thousand years ago Plato taught howa philosopher 
on the throne would rule his people for the benefit of all. In 
our own day a philosopher of quite different type has preached 
to appreciative Germans the principles by which an Overman 
or War Lord may justify his acts on a basis of non-moral 
ethics. It is perhaps going too far to say that the Kaiser is a 
conscious disciple of Nietzsche, but it is certain that the ideas 
of Nietzsche have permeated the minds of the rulers of 
Germany. The doctrine of the Overman is in the air. The 








Kaiser's proclamations reek of it. Nietzsche has but stated 
in terms of philosophy the practice advocated by von Bern- 
hardi and his school. A concise summary of this doctrine 
Force the Remedy—may interest your readers. It is taken 
from The Philosophy of Nietzsche, by his admirer, Mr. 
Chatterton Hill (pp. 63, &c.) :— 

“Nietzsche tells us that the great man, the truly great man, is 
not he who is in sympathy with his fellows, but he who is ca: 
of inflicting the cruellest suffering without heeding the cries of 
his victim. The greatness of a man is to be measured by his 
capacity for inflicting suffering. It is necessary to harden our- 
selves, to harden ourselves greatly.... You say a good cause 
sanctifies every war, but I say a good war sanctifies every cause. 
... The great man of the future, he who is alone worthy to bea 
master and ruler of men, must necessarily be acriminal, that is to 
say, ® man who knows not good and bad because he is above them ; 
a man who is the scourge of humanity; who, in order to realize 
the expansion of his personality, needs humanity as a field for 
experiments, as a field in which he can sow suffering broadcast, 
for every great man is warlike and hard-hearted, and needs great 
hecatombs in order to attain his object.” 
It is in keeping with these doctrines that “ Vae Victis” rings 
as hardly in the streets of Liége and above the ashes of 
Louvain as it once did under the shadow of the Capitol. 
What new Camillus will arise to requite the arrogant brutality 
of the Brennus of Berlin ?—I am, Sir, &c., 

53 Boundary Road, N.W. E. Stracnan MoreGan. 





MILTON AND THE KAISER. 
[To tax Epitor or tas “Srecrator.”] 
Sir,—I have not seen any reference to the quotation from 
Milton which seems appropriate to the Kaiser and his 
Chancellor. Perhaps you regard it as too obvious to mention 
—I am, Sir, &c., Wm. May. 
St. Luke’s Manse, Lochee, Dundee, 





“*¢ And, should I at your harmless innocence 
Melt, as I do, yet public reason just— 
Honour and empire with revenge e 
By conquering this new World—compels me now 
To do what else, though damned, I should abhor.’ 
So spake the Fiend, and with necessity, 
The tyrant’s plea, excused his devilish deeds.” 
—FParadise Lost, Book 1V., 388-394, 





CROMWELL’S SOLDIER'S BIBLE. 
(To tas Eprron or rus “Srecraron.”’] 

Srz,—In your issue of August 22nd (p. 273) you say that 
the equipment of Cromwell's Ironsides comprised a pocket 
Bible. This statement is very commonly made, but is a little 
misleading if understood to mean that the soldiers of the 
Commonwealth carried in their pockets or knapsacks a com- 
plete copy of the Bible. What they actually carried with 
them—* generally buttoned between the coat and waistcoat,” 
and sometimes perhaps affording protection against bullete— 
was a slender volume of sixteen pages containing a selection 
of such Scripture texts as were deemed to “ shew the qualifica- 
tions of his inner man that is a fit Souldier to fight the Lords 
Battels.” I have before me a reprint in facsimile of this little 
book, published by Messrs. Elliot Stock in 1895, with a repro- 
duction of the original cover of soft leather, fastened with 
strings, and with a short commendatory preface by Lord 
Wolseley. The title-page bears the date of 1643, and the 
imprimatur of Edmund Calamy, the famous Presbyterian 
divine, by whom the volume is said—I do not know on what 
authority—to have been compiled. The texts, as might have 
been expected, are taken almost entirely from the Old Testa- 
ment. It is a curious fact—pointed out in the interesting 
bibliographical introduction to the reprint—that, although the 
Authorized Version of the Bible had been in existence for 
forty years, the quotations arg from an earlier translation— 
the so-called Geneva Bible of 1560—which was more in favour 
with the Puritan sectaries.—I am, Sir, &c., 0. L. D. 





OBJECTIONS TO JOINING. 

(To rue Eprrom or tas “Srecraton.”|] 
Sir,—With reference to my letter “ Objections to Joining,” 
published in your issue of August 29th, 1 regret ite having 
been written, as last week the young men of this parish 
responded exceedingly well to the united experienced and 
effectual efforts of the community. I am delighted to say 
that to-day (Monday) seventy-five per cent. of the unmarried 
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young men, having been duly accepted, went off very keen to 
their respective destinations, and more are going next week, so I 
most gladly withdraw my previous description of slow moving. 
I should be obliged if you would kindly publish this in case 
umbrage should be taken at my letter.—I am, Sir, &., 
Spreakley Cottage, Lois HEALY. 
Frensham, Farnham. 





THE WELSH CHURCH BILL. 
| To rae Eprror oy tax “ Sprctrator.”] 
S1r,—In the House of Commons on Monday Sir D. Brynmor 
Jones, Chairman of the Welsh Liberal Party, said they were 
entitled to bave the Bill passed into law in its present form 
under the Parliament Act. I feel quite sure that Sir 
Brynmor Jones’s views are opposed by a very large pro- 
portion of the Welsh Nonconformists, including some of the 
Welsh Members, who are by no means favourable to the 
Disendowment clauses of the Bill. Sir Brynmor has a 
very slight acquaintance with the Welsh Nonconformists. 
with whom he does not come into personal contact. Sir 
Brynmor complained that he had not been consulted by the 
Government with regard to the matter. Seeing that he has 
all along been opposed to any modification, what would be 
the use of consulting him? If he is prepared to give con- 
sideration to any proposals and to consult his Welsh 
colleagues, then he might reasonably ask the Government to 
eonsult him, but not otherwise.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Aberystwyth. JouN Monrcan. 





HOWLERS. 

(To raz Eprror or tue “Srecrator.”] 
Srr,—Everybody knows the description of the first sea fight 
between Romans and Carthaginians, and how Duilius flung 
overboard the fowls which bad offered bad omens, saying as 
he did so: “If they won’t eat, they may drink, anyhow” 
(biberent saltem). A “sweet girl” undergraduate once put 
“let them drink salt water” on her paper for biberent saltem. 
I was the examiner, and it may amuse you to be told that I 
gave her full marks, in spite of her “howler.” The rest of 
the paper was of quite unusual merit. The “howler” was 
obviously the merest slip.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Ex-Scuotar Tri. Cotn., Dus. 





EMPLOYMENT FOR GIRL AND WOMEN WORKERS. 
(To raz Epitor oF tae “ Srectator.”) 


S1rn,—It has been strongly urged in various quarters that the 
Girls’ Friendly Society and the Young Women’s Christian Asso- 
ciation should co-operate in trying to advise, and find employment 
for, girl and women workers, especially those who are secretaries, 
elerks, typists, governesses home from abroad, and good-class dress- 
makers, who are largely affected by the war, and with whose needs 
our two Societies are intimately acquainted. 
We are working through our employment offices and agencies; 
we are in touch with the Labour Exchanges; we have links with 
cally all organizations for the help of women, and can 
mently obtain more practically individual knowledge of the 
circumstances of those applying to us than is possible to other 


agencies. 

We should therefore be grateful if any one who can he!p in the 
present emergency by providing daily or other employment for 
such workers as those mentioned above, or who is specially 
interested in their needs, would communicate with our Societies 
at either of our Central Offices (G.F.S. Central Office, 39 Victoria 
Street, S.W.; Y.W.C.A. Offices, 26 George Street, Hanover Square, 
W.).—We are, Sir, &c., 

Exganor J. Cuuts, President. Girls’ Friendly 

Larrice Diesy, Head of Registry. } Society. 

H. M. Procrer, President, Y.W.CA 

Emity Kriynarrp, Vice-President. Sey 
We are in cordial agreement with the above letter :— 

Epitn M. Davipson. 

Louise Creicnton (President, N.U.W.W.). 

M. E. Jersey (President, Victoria League). 

Gsrrrupe Gow (National Vigilance Association). 

Ruta Youne (Association of Women Clerks and 

Secretaries). 








NOTICE.—When “Correspondence” or Articles are signed with 
the writer's name or initials, or with a pseudonym, or are marked 
“Communicated,” the Editor must not necessarily be held to be in 
agreement with the views therein expressed or with the mode of 
expression. In such instances, or in the case of “ Letters to the 
Editor,” insertion only means that the matter or point of view 
is considered of sufficient interest and imporiance to warrant 
publication, 








— 


POETRY. 





BACKWARDS. 


In wars of countless years beyond our ken, 
When Stomach was the ruling lust, to seize 

Some prize of fruit the greediest monkey-men 
Gibbered and stoned each other in the trees. 


The earth rolled slowly into prayer and creed. 

Men found keen ways to make their neighbours dead; 
They took to Thonght, and those who disagreed— 

No matter. This was Progress: Stone to Lead. 


All in the name of God. They dragged Him in 
To every nightmare that a king decreed, 

And thus they “ purged” the blessed world of “Sin,” 
Making a wilderness to kill a weed. 


The business skull began. The conquerors sailed 
With lips that prayed and consciences that winked, 
And to acquire one market more assailed 
Their kin. In turn we called the type extinct, 


The last imperial butcher now calls np 
God like a conscript, and informs his herd 

The hosts of Heaven are bound to side with Krupp 
And serve his pleasure as a “ brilliant third.”* 


You sicken Christians. But your claim allows 
Of proof, and we will put it to the touch. 

If such a cause as this God must espouse 
Or ours, we do not fear the verdict much. 


For Heaven, a democratic sort of place, 
Cannot be violated even by you, 

Will not descend to make itself a base 
Of operations for the Potsdam crew. 


We stand for honour, freedom, peace, and right, 
And all the things that suit your system least, 

Since you for years have organized your might 
To bring man nearer the ancestral beast. 


We are under vow to urge the mighty ball 
Some notches further up Time’s jagged track, 
And shall not count how many of us fall 
As props to save the earth from slipping back. 
Also an end must now be made of fools, 
War-lords and murderers who bid Heaven rain 
Blood. We shall put our youth to other schools. 
This never must be possible again. 
ROBERT VANSITTART. 








BOOKS. 


—>—— 


THE GERMAN EMPEROR AT HOME.+ 
Taz author of these reminiscences, which are written with 
much ability and a charming lightness of touch—a touch, 
however, that is likely to charm the German Royal Family less 
than English readers—was for some years teacher of English 
to the German Emperor's only daughter. That daughter, who 
is now Duchess of Brunswick, was nine years old when Miss 
Topham “ undertook” her. She was a wayward child, full of 
energy, as tremendously interested in a new subject as her 
father always is, yet, like her father, never penetrating deeply 
into it. Miss Topham draws a real picture of the household 
which is dominated by the restless Emperor. A removal toor 
from one of the forty Royal palaces takes place at short 
notice, and with whirlwind speed ; the staff live in a state of 
apprehension lest they should be found wanting in some detail 
of the migration, though all the time one feels that there 
should have been no need for their apprehension if a little more 
notice had been given. Then we see the Princess bickering 
with her brother, Prince Joachim—she defends herself with 
convincing fervour against the accusation that girls are “no 
good” and can neither fight nor ride. We hear the Princess 
imitating with realistic success the sound of a cork being 





* The German Emperor recently described Austria as a “ brilliant second” 
to Germany. . . 

+ Memories of the Kaiser’s Court. By Anne Topham. With 16 Illustrations, 
London: Methtien and Co, [10s, 6d. net.} 
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drawn out of a bottle and the wine bubbling out, and when 
Miss Topham reproves her for a searcely ladylike per- 


formance she retorts shatteringly that this particular 
accomplishment was taught her by Papa. The outstanding 
facts are the imposition of the Emperor's will on all his family 
and his retinue—he even buys a dozen hats every year as 
a present for the Empress without consulting her taste in 
the matter—and the proud affection entertained for the 
Emperor by his daughter. The boys may be brought up 
without latitude, but indulgence obviously comes, the way of 
the only girl. And what a wonderful man she beholds in her 
father—bow kind, how amusing, how strong, and what an 
unforgettable experience for any one it must be when he or 
she is presented to Papa! 

All this is very pretty. But the first question the reader 
will ask himself is: How does the Emperor’s domestic 
character fit in with the policy of violence and ruthlessness 
that is now laying waste a considerable part of Europe? The 
question is less urgent than natural, for indeed, if the Emperor 
were proved to be a much less genial person in his own house 
than he seems to be, devastation and merciless military pro- 
gress are only too patently reconcilable with such geniality. 
Experience gives us no cause to be astonished at this. 
Penologists tell us that the most cold-blooded murderers 
have exhibited in prison the gentlest and most romantic of 
sentiments, refraining from crushing an insect on the wall, or 
saving from their slender rations of food crumbs to feed the 
birds that waited outside their cells. We do not, of course, 
suggest any comparison between such men and the Emperor. 
We only mean that the very natural question asked by readers 
of this book will not lead them very far, and scientifically is 
scarcely worth asking. Ifa Mme. de Brinvilliers was capable 
of tender and humane emotions, the War Lord who devastates 
Europe may still more credibly be a genial and attractive 
personality in his own home. For ourselves, at all events, 
we have not the least difficulty in believing in both sides of 
the shield—the pious goodwill of the carol-singing Royal 
Family at Christmas, and the father and sons in impressive 
uniforms placing themselves at the head of an army of modern 
Huns burning and shooting because the advance of German 
culture requires that it shall be so. 

Let us quote several passages from Miss Topbham’s pages, 
since in this way we can best do justice to her book. First we 
take what she says about the Emperor’s character :— 


“The Emperor's conversation at its best has a certain quality 

ef intoxication—is provocative of thought and wit. Men have 
seen, grave American professors and others of that type not 
easily thrown off their mental balance, to retire from talk with His 
Majesty with the somewhat dazedly ecstatic look of people who 
have indulged in champagne; then they go home, and under the 
influence of this interview write eulogistic, apologetic character- 
sketches of the Emperor. It may be asked how does he appear in 
the intimacies of private life, to the inner circle of his Court, to 
those who see him in unguarded moments? Men often change 
for the better, or sumetimes for the worse, when they retire from 
the public eye, but the Emperor is much the same everywhere, 
he has no special reserves of character for domestic consumption 
only. At homo he inspires much the same charm that he does 
sbroad, and sometimes the same irritation. Unexpected people, 
whimsical people, are necessarily alternately irritating and charm- 
ing just as their moods happen to please or displease the circle of 
people whom they affect. He is a man who is bound to get some- 
what on the nerves of those who eurround him, to make his 
service laborious to his servants, his secretaries, his courtiers, who 
live in a state of continual apprehension, fearing that they 
may not be ready for some sudden call, some unanticipated 
duty. There is no more alert place in the world than the 
Prussian Court. ‘We are like tho Israclites at the Passover,’ 
grumbled one lady: ‘we must always have our loins girt, our 
shoes on our feet—shoes suitable for any and every occasion, fit 
for walking on palace floors or down muddy roads—our staff in 
our band; nobody dare relax and settle down to be comfortable.’ 
The Emperor disapproves of people who want to settle down and 
be comfortable. In a jolly, good-humoured but none the less auto- 
cratic kind of way, he sets everybody doing something. He likes to 
P things moving, has no desire for the humdrum, the usual, the 
everlasting sameness of things. No one who knows tho Emperor 
intimately can fail to see how early English influences have helped 
to mould his character, how intensely he loves and admires 
English life as apart from English politics, for which he has a 
perplexed, irritated wonderment and contempt. ‘Not one of 
your Ministers,’ he said to me on one occasion, ‘can tell how many 
ships of the line you have in your navy. I can tell him—he can’t 
me. And your Minister of War can’t even ride: I offered him 

® mount and every opportunity to see the manceuvres—“ Thanks 
very much for your Majesty’s gracious offer —Sorry can’t accept it 


Miss Topham had a happy knack of drawing out the Emperor, 
and when she “kept her own end up” he seems generally to 
have been pleased :— 


“Ah, you have never had a Napoleon to plunder and burn 
your country houses,’ sighed the Emperor, almost apologetically, 
once, when talking of his English visit: ‘your Reynoldses and 
Gainsboroughs, where would they have been if Napoleon's 
Marshals or his soldiers had seen them? Perhaps burnt or 
destroyed, or sent to the Louvre. Think what it must mean to 
the children of a house to live with one of those pictures, to 
absorb it unconsciously into their mentalities; they must grow 
up with a love of beautiful things—they cannot help it. We 
have nothing of the kind; our houses were stripped and burnt.’ 
I suggested something about Cromwell and the way his gentle 
Ironsides in their zeal smashed up the beautiful sculptures of our 
cathedrals and stabled their horses in the naves. ‘Though the 
horses did less damage than the men,’ I conceded. ‘ Ah, Crom- 
well!’ he replied: ‘Cromwell did nothing in comparison with 
Napoleon; besides, that was much further back—long ago— 
Gainsborough and Reynolds not yet born. All our art-treasures 
were absolutely destroyed, burnt, by Napoleon. Art and War 
cannot live side by side. We have had too much fighting, and 
now must re-create, rebuild almost from the beginning.’ ‘ Yes, it 
is lucky for us that we live on an island, and that the French 
fleet met its Trafalgar,’ I said. ‘Nelson saved our art-treasures for 
us, I suppose.” ‘I expect he did,’ returned His Majesty, nodding 
his head emphatically. ‘So you recognize that, do you?’ and he 
turned away laughing and still nodding vigorously, thinking, I 
am sure, a good deal about Nelson and the fleet.” 


So there is the truth! Louvain had no fleet, no Nelson, only 
a weak but heroic militia, who resisted a gross violation of 
their neutrality. Such people must suffer for the crime of 
weakness. Do their architectural monuments and pictures 
perish ? Well, it is necessary they should learn that there is 
a new Napoleon—or, let us say, a new Attila, since that 
is the name which the Emperor once deliberately chose for 
himself. 

Even in Prussia there are some men of the old school who 
have misgivings about the stupendous growth of the spirit of 
success. Miss Topham was made aware of this once at a 
picnic supper :— 

“Some of the gentlemen of the suite, those imbued with the old 
Prussian spirit of economy which believes in limiting avenues of 
expenditure, often expressed impatience and disapproval of these 
suppers. ‘Now look!’ said one of them to me: ‘there aro four 
carts for the kitchens alone—horses, coachmen, grooms; think of 
the work all this has caused these poor cooks ’"—he glanced at four 
white-clad individuals who were peaceably pursuing their avoca- 
tions under the shade of a tree, and appeared to be quite as happy 
as the rest of us. ‘I think they really enjoy it,’ I said deprecat- 
ingly ! ‘of course it is a trouble—picnics usually are; but thero 
are plenty of horses in the stables—they may as well come out 
here as not.” He shook his head and sighed. ‘ Ah, it isa different 
spirit,’ he said sadly. ‘My father used to tell me how simply tho 
Old Emperor William lived. Nover took more than one adjutant 
with him, not this crowd’—and he waved his hand at the row of 
gentlemen whose gaze was concentrated on the Emperor engage:l 
in concocting seme kind of a strawberry Bowle. ‘Never used 
more than one carriage if he could help it, at most two. Look at 
that procession’—and his gaze wandered dubiously to the long 
line of vehicles which stood in the shade a little way down the 
hill. We could hear the clink of bits and the | of the waiting 
horses. ‘The Old Emperor William,’ I ventured, ‘was King of 
Prussia for a good while before he became German Emperor; he 
could not change his habits later on. Besides, every body lives 
more extravagantly now; even the working classes ’ He 
groaned and shook his head, and murmured something which 
sounded disapproving and prophetic of disaster.” 


Miss Topham was known—an instance of the Emperor's 
characteristic hamour—as the “ British Dreadnought.” When 
she appeared in a new hat or dress, “Here comes the 
Dreadnought in a new coat of paint!” the Emperor would 


exclaim. 

As regards the Crown Prince’s character Miss Topham 
says :-— 

“ He is, as every one knows, a young man who has devoted much 
time to sport, and, like his father, has many spheres of activity, 
having written a book, visited India, and made some good and a 
few unwise speeches. He is an ardent soldier and a typical 
Hohenzollern, with supreme confidence in the star of his family, 
and earnestly desires to live his life in his own way, to move with 
the times, to be a child of his century; and it is probable that 
with a little more experience of life, especially perhaps of that 
discipline of sorrow which initiates most men into a new sphere 
of thought, he will develop into the man the world hopes to seo 
in him—something steadfast and strong, and perhaps a little moro 
silent. At present he is very good-natured, very kind, very crude 
in his ideas, very young for his age, very self-confident and rather 
selfish, as the modern type of young man is apt to be. He is 
popular in Potsdam, where he picks up little boys for rides on his 
charger as he comes home from drill, flings gold pieces abroad to 








—l'm no horseman unfortunately.” ini far! , 
- 8 fortunately.” A Minister of War !—and can’t 
ride! Unthinkable!’ He gave his short, sharp laugh.” 


poverty-stricken people, gives lifts in his motor-car to weary men 
on the road,” 
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If Miss Topham was a Dreadnought, the name was rather 
accidental than illuminating. But surely the name was fairly 
and squarely earned by the British nurse who for years ruled 
her own province in the Emperor’s household. Splendid 
woman! How well we know her, or her like, and how proud 
we may be of her!— 


“«Nanna’ is a disciplinarian of the first water, and like other 
disciplinarians, brooks no interference with her own laws, which, 
in a court where many overlapping interests exist, is apt to 
breed many difficulties, She has been thirteen years in the 
service of the Empress, has brought up the younger children 
from birth, watched by them together with their mother many 
nights when they were ill, and practically saved the life of 
Prince Joachim, the youngest of the Kaiser’s six sons, by her 
constant and faithful care of his delicate infancy. But one by 
one her nurslings have been taken from her, not without a 
certain fiorce opposition on her part. Prussian princes are given 
early into military hands. It is a tradition of their training, 
and the shrewd old nurse has a very strong opinion, shared by 
the Kaiserin, that an inexperienced young officer is no person 
to be entrusted with the superintendence of a young child’s 
physical and mental needs. She has battled indomitably, and 


often successfully, for her om, invading even the professorial 


departments ; and, aided and abetted by the Court doctor, who 
naturally considers physical before intellectual development, has 
often entirely routed the educational authorities, who have had 
to retire baffled and disconcerted.” 


We willend by quoting a few sentences to which we may 
apply the remark John Bright once made of the Duke of 
Wellington when the Duke’s great age was cited as an 
explanation of what Bright thought a foolish act—“‘That 
explains everything!” :— 

“ Nobody has ever accused the Emperor of being a diplomatist. 
He himself believes that he is very astute and can see farther 
than most men. He is, so to speak, a little blinded by his own 
brilliancy, by the versatility of his own powers, which are apt to 
lead him astray. Hoe has never acquired the broad, tolerant out- 
look of a man who tries to view things from another’s standpoint. 
He has, in fact, only one point of view—his own—and a certain 
superficiality characterizes his thought. He has a marvellous 
memory for facts, deduces hasty inferences, is too prompt in 
decision, relies perhaps too entirely on his own judgment and 
his own personal desires and experiences; he does not, in fact, 
give himself time and opportunity to think things out, to weigh 
consequences, and he has, unfortunately, few really great minds 
around him. Conscientious, hard-working men in plenty, but the 
man of imagination, of original conception, of new ideas—and 
there are many such men in Germany—does not seem to be 
admitted to his councils. A great statesman is not at hand just 
now—one who can impress his thought on the Emperor’s receptive 
mind and guide his activities, the wonderful forces of his mind, 
into the best avenues for their development.” 


Unlike the Duke of Wellington, the Emperor is not old, but 
when we read that he neither wisely leads himself nor is 
wisely led we say we want no further reasons to account for 
the present war. “That explains everything!” 





SEA, LAND, AND AIR STRATEGY.* 
Ir any single officer is competent to deal with two such 
complex and different subjects as war operations by land and 
war operations by sea, Colonel Sir George Aston is the man, 
since he has had much experience with both the Army and the 
Navy. Itis true that the general underlying principles are 
the same on the two elements, but their application in the two 
cases is widely different. Any attempt to treat them together 
must from the nature of things not only be very difficult, but 
may tend to gloss over the differences, and thus encourage 
superficial minds to believe that they comprehend matters 
really beyond their competence. The layman may be so 
misled, but not the officer who understands thoroughly the art 
of conducting war either with armies or with navies. He will 
be aware of his limitations, and will not imagine that he is 
really competent to deal with an arm other than his own. 
Such officers, when of different professions, quickly under- 
stand each other and readily work together. It is well to 
remember that the great Napoleon failed to apply his own 
principles in war at sea, and that Nelson does not seem to have 
understood their application on land. Their limitations tend 
to show that a knowledge of principles without a complete 
mastery of practical details cannot lead to great success. 
Consider the immense difference between the care, mainte- 
nance, movement, and use in battle of a warship anda regiment 
of infantry. Would not an Admiral be as helpless in command 
of a large army as a General at the head of a great fleet? The 








* Sea, Land, and Air Strategy. By Sir George Aston, K.C.B., A.D.C., Colonel 
Boyal Marius Artillery. London: John Murray, (10s. 6d. net. ] 





differences are so great and fundamental hed erin 

< . pt to 
discuss the two subjects concurrently must |] . 
of thought. : ' ead to confusion , 
; Our author’s treatment of the subject is interesting, because 
it shows two conflicting theories at issue—first, that of 
Napoleon and Nelson, who each concentrated their attention on 
the armed forces, well knowing that, if these are either disarmed 
or their action neutralized, all else will follow as the victor 
desires; secondly, that of a certain school who place in the 
forefront the need to bring pressure to bear on the unarmed 
civil population. It is true that the author leans heavily 
towards the first, but it seems to us that the arguments 
would have been more simple, more cogent, and more con. 
vincing if he bad once for all exposed the fallacy of the 
second, and had recognized that in the conduct of war the 
logical sequence of thought should be the fight, or the threat 
to fight ; the movements to bring about the fight, or to threaten 
to do so; the action required to reduce the resources of the 
enemy. The most superficial observer must see that a clear 
conception of the value attached to the weapons and of the 
way to use them—thatis, of the tactics in the fight—is indis. 
pensable before the strategical movements most suited 
can be decided. Has not the increased range of firearms 
caused changes in tactics and corresponding alterations in 
strategy on land? Has not the assumed efficiency of the 
torpeda, rightly or wrongly, brought about changes in tactics 
and strategy at sea? Turning to the value attaching to 
pressure brought to bear on the unarmed civil population, 
does not the present war clearly show that it is quite s 
secondary matter ? Does not all depend, on land, on the result 
of the battle between the armed forces? And at sea, does not 
the pressure on Germany, due to the stoppage of her trade, 
flow entirely from the action of her armed ships being 
neutralized? Does not that spring from the fact that the 
British Navy stands ready to fight? 

The subject presented in the manner suggested would 
develop from a single ideal—the attack on the armed force 
—and would gradually grow as all the side-issues were 
worked in to strengthen and buttress the central conception, 
Acceptance of the Napoleonic and Nelsonian idea that the 
defeat of the armed force covers all else at once indicates the 
line of action to be taken and simplifies every secondary issue 
The author's dictum on p. 51 that “in making our plans we must 
consider what we must defend, namely, the merchant ships upon 
which the population depend, our own vessels carrying troops, 
and also our territory against attacks on a large scale,” changes 
into what we mustattack or prepare to attack. Itis quite true 
that the author says the best way to defend is to attack, but 
there is an immense difference between arrangements made 
primarily to defend merchant ships and those made primarily 
to attack the armed ships that threaten them. In the first 
case, attention will be chiefly directed on the merchant ships 
to be defended, and the tendency will be to spread out the 
force over the whole area traversed by the trade. In thesecond 
case, the mind’s eye will be firmly fixed on the attacking ships, 
and the tendency will be to concentrate every effort against 
them. 

Again, in the chapters on “ Objectives ” and on “Sea War- 
fare” the author starts with the premiss that the usual 
object in war is to bring pressure to bear on the civil popula- 
tion. It is difficult to understand why this secondary point is 
placed in the forefront, seeing that the author does not seem 
to believe in it, but to agree with Napoleon and Nelson that 
the primary object is to disarm the armed force or to neutralize 
its action. His simile between war at sea and football is 
excellent, but he does not point out its true inwardness in that 
it illustrates the principle that the armed forces are all- 
important and that attack is the best form of defence. Do 
not the players represent the armed forces? Does not 
each side attack on a well-arranged plan to neutralize 
the action of the other, and thus provide for the defence of its 
own goal? Are not the spectators the civil population who 
do not count, except that they provide the funds to enable the 
game to be played? 

The present war offers an impressive example of the protec- 
tion afforded to trade by a superior navy properly used to 
neutralize the action of the attacking ships, when supple 
mented by an effective system of insurance to spread the 
losses. It also shows that the trade of a Continental country 








can be largely stopped in certain circumstances. The 
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exaggerated and mistaken views of Lord Loreburn and other 
emotional writers have been shown to have little foundation. 
The author seems to think the main reason for stopping the 
trade of a belligerent is to bring pressure to bear on the civil 

pulation. It is suggested that, since the decision depends 
. n the armed forces, the true reason is because the stop- 

up the wealth by which they are maintained 
rted. In connexion with this question of trade 
protection, the author and others repeatedly refer to control of 
communications. It is difficult to understand why they use a 
term which requires 60 much explanatiou, or why they thus 
divert attention from the armed force upon which the control 
of the communications depends. It is much simpler to say 
that the enemy’s armed ships have been destroyed or their 
action neutralized than to use a phrase which is not commonly 
understood, and must be explained. 

The author discusses the interesting question whether in the 
ease of a threatened invasion the defending fleet should 
devote more attention to the covering fleet or to the transports. 
He properly points out that the former is ultimately the 
greater danger, and that the latter can be dealt with by cruisers 
andsmall ships. But his argument illustrates the defects of a 

work which deals with strategy without first examining tactics. 
He assumes without a particle of proof that the torpedo has 
worked a revolution. Is it quite certain, after the experience 
of the Russo-Japanese War and the instructive example of 
the‘ Lance’ and the German minelayer, that the gun armament 
ofa destroyer is less effective than its torpedo armament? 
Equally necessary is a correct appreciation of the tactical 
problem when dealing with questions connected with concen- 
trations, dispersions, and detachments. Our author's con- 
clusions seem to be very reasonable, but it is worthy of 
eonsideration whether concentration of effort rather than of 
purpose does not more correctly express what is required when 
armed forces, whether on land or sea, are acting in detachments 
with a common object. 

The author devotes two chapters to the question of fortifi- 
cations, and rightly suggests that their use shall be limited to 
conditions under which they contribute to the strength of 
the mobile armed force, as the French forts are seen to do in 
the present war. The tendency always is in time of peace to 
maguify the dangers from the enemy’s attack and to place 
undue reliance on fixed defences. This is often very pronounced 
in the case of harbours, as the author points out. Unfortu- 
nately the force of his argument is somewhat reduced by 
mixing up with their strategical aspect tactical questions 
connected with the use of fortifications. It seems to us that 
sufficient attention is not called to the protecting power of a 
great Navy vigorously handled, bent on attacking every hostile 
ship which puts to sea, hardened against danger by constant 
cruising, and firmly determined to seek out and destroy every 
submarine, to sweep up every mine, and to sink every mine- 
layer. Such an attack gives an enemy no time or opportunity 
to retaliate, and assures security not only to the ships in our 
own ports, but to the trade at sea and the country itself. The 
chapter on “ Air Warfare” contains much useful information, 
and the book itself is deeply interesting at the present time, but 
requires to be read with discrimination. 
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HOW THE WAR BEGAN* 

We recommend this little book to our readers as a very 
useful work of reference in matters which already seem 
ancient history—the beginnings of the war. Mr. Courtney's 
introduction affords an excellent short summary, but the 
really important part of the book is the well-made selections 
from the White Paper and from the debates in Parliament. 
No one who reads with a clear or an honest mind the 
documents here set out can fail to feel completely satisfied 
with the part we have played. We did everything we could, 
a little too much if anything, to escape from implication in 
the great war; but when not only the national honour and the 
obligation of treaties became involved, but it was also obvious 
that Germany had determined to destroy France and overrun 
Belgium, we told her that we must fight too. No nation 
ever had a better cause for taking up arms. We are fight- 
ing for national independence and for human liberty against 
the awful tyranny of a monopolist Empire. 

* How the War Began. By J. M. Kennedy. With an Introduction by W. L. 


There is one thing which comes out very clearly from a 
reconsideration of the facts, though, curiously enough, it is not, 
as far as we can note, specially emphasized in the little book 
before us. It is that Germany not merely made the war, as 
Bismarck told the world through Busch that he made the 
wars with Denmark, Austria, and France, but that Germany 
was so convinced that the hour for her had struck, and that 
she would miss an advantage if she did not attack, that when 
there was a risk of “a compromise breaking out between the 
parties ”—to use the phrase in the famous story—she sprang 
to meet that risk by a declaration of war. No doubt the 
Austrians made the first move, and made it with the direct 
approval, not perhaps of the German Foreign Office, but, at 
any rate, of the ruling camarilla of Berlin. There seems, 
however, good evidence that when the Austrians saw that the 
Russians were not this time going to be frightened by the 
appearance of the “ally in shining armour,” they became 
afraid and would have liked to draw back. By the end 
of July there were signs that they wished to come to 
terms, and could have come to terms, with the Russians, 
who were most moderate and reasonable, though, no doubt, 
they were mobilizing. When, however, as we have said, the 
Germans saw that it was quite possible that an arrangement 
would be come to, they struck in with a hard-and-fast demand 
that Russia should at once cease her mobilization. When 
Russia refused to do this—she had no ehoice in the circum- 
stances—they declared instant war. As proof of what we 
are saying we may point to the fact that the Germans were 
actually at war with the Russians three or four days before 
the Russians and Austrians were at war. 

No doubt this reading of the facts will be challenged by 
those who still cling to the idea that Germany only made war 
because she was in a blind, mad panic and was terrified by the 
Russians. We say, however, with the utmost confidence, that 
when the whole truth can be told about the outbreak of the 
war, our version will be found to be the true one. The 
Germans not only tried to bring on the war, but when it 
looked as if they might possibly be foiled in their purpose by 
the nervousness of their ally they struck in and made peace 
impossible. That was the crime. Let us trust that the 
chastisement will come later. 





SECRET REMEDIES.* 


READERS of these columns will be familiar with some of the 
abuses involved in the trade in patent medicines, the ventila- 
tion of which has been largely due to the publication by the 
British Medical Association of its two books upon Sccret 
Remedies. A Select Committee of the House of Commons was 
appointed to investigate the subject, and after a laborious 
inquiry lasting over three Sessions it has just issued its deeply 
interesting Report. Some notion of the importance of the 
patent medicine trade may be gained from the fact that the 
number of medicine stamps issued for the year 1907-8 was 
nearly forty-two millions, while one very well-known pro- 
prietary drug shows an annual turnover of about £360,000 a 
year. It must not be supposed that every sort of patent 
medicine deserves reprobation, and the Report classifies them 
in groups ranging from genuine drugs, such as aspirin and 
adrenaline, which are merely prepared by a patent process, to 
actively dangerous preparations and fraudulent remedies 
for incurable diseases. The law relating to the sub- 
ject is, as it stands, clearly insufficient and anomalous. 
Among the various legal curiosities quoted in the 
Report we may mention that “in all cases where the name of 
an ailment is mentioned in connection with a medicine, the 
Commissioners have since 1902 required duty to be prid; 
where no ailment, but only the organ of the body which is 
the seat of the ailment, is mentioned, the medicine is not 
dutiable. Thus ‘cough mixture’ is dutiable, ‘chest mixture’ 
is not... ‘headache powder’ is dutiable, ‘head powder’ is 
not.” But, apart from such administrative details, the whole 
position of patent medicines clearly needs drastic revision, 
Various suggestions with this end in view have been con- 
sidered by the Committee, but the most important was that 
which urged that every remedy sold should be compelled to 
bear a label stating its exact composition. For several reasons 
the Committee has not adopted this proposal. On the one 


* Report from the Select Committee on Patent Medicines, London; Wyman 
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hand, many harmless and old-established remedies would 
instantly lose their whole proprietary value owing to this 
“ exhibition of formula,” and grave hardship would be caused 
to many shareholders in companies owning them ; while, on the 
other hand, the lay public would not be much the wiser for 
learning that a particular remedy contained “ hexamethylene- 
tetramine” or “takadiastase.” The actual recommenda- 
tions made by the Committee include the formation of a 
Government Department for dealing with the whole sub- 
ject. This Department would, among other duties, keep a 
register of all the remedies, with a confidential statement 
of their composition. It would have power to take proceed- 
ings before a judicial body against the sale of injurious 
remedies, and might in certain cases require the name of a 
poisonous drug to appear upon the label of any medicine 
containing it. The Committee also recommends that legisla- 
tive steps should be taken to restrain the advertisement of 
patent medicines in many directions. Though we have only 
been able to summarize the Report very briefly, we must con- 
gratulate its authors upon its exceedingly practical character. 
It is one of the difficulties of the situation that public criticism 
of the trade in secret remedies is hampered owing to the fact 
that almost all newspapers derive a large proportion of their 
income from advertisements of patent medicines. Further 
steps are at the present moment impossible, but we most 
sincerely trust that Sir Henry Norman, to whose energy we 
believe the present Report is chiefly due, will not allow the 
matter to rest. 





AN IMPERIAL ENCYCLOPAEDIA.* 
In one of the most suggestive contributions to this monu- 
mental work Sir Charles Lucas tells us that “the great 
safeguard of the British Empire” is the fact that “the 
Empire itself and its organization have been the result of 
growth, that its system, if it cam be called a system, possesses 
more elasticity, is more capable of being adapted to changing 
conditions, than any other which the world has seen.” With 
all deference to so competent a student of Imperial history, 
we should be inclined to say that the great safeguard of the 
Empire is knowledge of the wonderful whole by its component 
parts. There is no cure for “Little Englandism” so radical 
and so trustworthy as a trip round the world by the All-Red 
Route. The present writer recently returned from such a 
tour with a feeling that “the half had not been told him ”— 
that no amount of reading, in books or newspapers, could 
possibly impart such a living and inspiring sense of the true 
greatness of the Empire as did the object-lesson of seeing 
things on the spot, and that no man ought to be allowed to sit 
in Parliament unless he could show that he had spent at least 
a year in travelling round the Empire. When the coming 
Unionist Government finds iteelf free to abolish payment of 
Members, we are sure that not even the most rigid economist 
would grumble if a fraction of the money were devoted to 
supplying free trips round the Empire for Members of Parlia- 
ment, who might be sent in pairs—or in threes or fours—so as 
to refrain from disturbing the balance of parties during their 
absence. At present, however, we fear that this is a counsel 
of perfection, and we welcome the admirable encyclopaedia 
of the British Empire which has just been issued by the 
University of Oxford—mindful of its high calling—as the 
best possible substitute for personal visitation of the outlying 
lands of the British Empire. In the first five volumes, 
respectively devoted to the British Islands and Mediterranean 
Possessions, Asia, Africa, America, and Australasia, a large 
number of specialists, under the competent editorship of 
Dr. Herbertson and Mr. Howarth (who was largely responsible 
for the geographical articles in the current edition of the 
Encyclopaedia Britannica), describe each district of the Empire 
in detail. Their work, as a rule, is admirably done, lucid and 
concise, with a due admixture of statistics, and tells the stay- 
at-home reader, whether in this country or in the Dominions 
beyond the seas, just what he wants to know about the place 
in which for the moment he is interested. In the concluding 
volume a general survey—also by the hands of various high 
authorities—deals with such problems as those of adminis- 
tration, law, commerce, industry, communications, health, 
education, Imperial defence, &., in the broad outlook. It 





* The ‘ord Survey of the British Empire. Edited by A. J. Herbertson 
Howarth. 6 vols. Oxford: at the Clarendon Press, [£3 10s, net.] 
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would be invidious to mention the names of any sped 


contributors where the standard of the whole work is 80 hi 
and we must content ourselves with commending this excel. 
lent survey to all who wish to study the present state of the 
British Empire, and congratulating the editors on their 
successful accomplishment of a task whose complexity is on} 
surpassed by its importance, ’ 





THE MAGAZINES. 

THE most interesting paper in the new Nineteenth Century ig 
that by Sir Harry Johnston on “ The German War and its Con. 
sequences.” Writing as one with many German friends, he 
sets forth the reasons why his love for Germany has c 

to righteous anger. They are, briefly, that Germany, ruled by 
the Hohenzollerns and inflamed by Prussian Prof 

though Great Britain and France had made all reasonable 
concessions to her colonial and commercial aspirations, has, 
on the pretext of the Austro-Servian quarrel, violated the 
neutrality of an unoffending country and conducted the war 
in Belgium and France with a barbarity hitherto associated 
with Oriental savages. Sir Harry Johnston maintains that 
it is the middle class throughout the United Kingdom that 
will suffer most from the terrible ambition that has maddened 
the German people, and caused them to force on us a 
war which we could not avoid without descending to 
the rank of a second-rate Power. Down to August 3rd 
Sir Harry Johnston was proud to be reckoned as a Pro. 
German, but the White Paper has convinced him that 
by standing out we should have made ourselves humble 
accomplices in the establishment of Teutonic supremacy, and 
bartered our nationhood for a position of precarious dependence 
on Germany’s goodwill. The words of the Kaiser and his 
Ministers “ threaten us with a Prussian dominion as intoler- 
able as any of the noted tyrannies in history”; we have to 
fight Germany now as our forefathers fought Napoleon a 
hundred years ago, and the challenge she has thrown down 
must be driven back to her heart until she is deprived of the 
means of attacking Europe for at least half a century. Mr. 
Brailsford’s misgivings in the Contemporary as to the substitu- 
tion of a Russian for a German hegemony are well answered :— 

“ An alliance with Russia has been viewed with apprehension by 

many minds in England because it suggested the condonation of 
persecution and a reaction in freedom of thought and belief. 
But let us hope—we have historical grounds for hoping—thata 
victorious Russia may be generous, may—with the great fear 
removed of Germany coming between her and the warm seas—be 
more forbearing with Persia, less suspicious of Jewish inter- 
nationalism, less arrogant about the orthodoxy of her own form of 
Christianity, less eager to Russianize all people coming within her 
sphere.” 
Sir Harry Jobnston might have strengthened his argument 
by insisting on the liberalizing influence exerted on Russia by 
her alliance with the two greatest democratic States in 
Europe.——Dr. G. de Swietochowski contributes a candid 
“ psycho-political” study of the English, Teuton, and Slav as 
seen through Polish eyes. He contrasts the universal orderli- 
ness and discipline of German life with the go-as-you-please 
habits of the English, but tempers his criticism by observing 
that German discipline is mostly external and formal, unlike 
the self-restraint and internal discipline of the English. He 
is, however, equally frank in dealing with his own race :— 

“ Endowed with unusual gifts in an exceptionally high degree, 
the average Pole lacks discipline of any kind, and is thus a prey 
to his fancies or to circumstances. In this respect the Russian 
with all his shortcomings is decidedly superior, and collectively 
is capable of achieviug more. I believe that there is some morbid 
defect in the psychic organization of the Poles which makes them 
hate the idea of any authority above them, a condition which has 
often proved disastrous in its effects.” 

The great failure of the Russians, he maintains, is in their 
inability to make any practical application of their high 
ideals; yet he think the Poles have reasonable grounds for 
hoping that Russia’s enthusiasm for their well-being is 
genuine, and will outlast the present period of stress. A 
curious fact mentioned by the writer is this—that whilst 
nearly every ruler of Russia has died a death of violence, 
only one Polish King died from other than natural causes. 
——Captain W. Cecil Price gives gratifying evidences of the 
practical utility of the Boy Scouts in war time, with special 
references to Belgium ; while the Abbé Dimnet describes a tour 
in France just before the war, and analyses the characteristics 
of the rising generation in France———The editor reprints 
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att’s article “God’s Test by War,” originally 
eer rag 1911, with a postscript by the author. 
CS main contention is that God tests a nation’s soul by 
efficiency for war—1.e., victory in war is the method by which, 
in the economy of God's providence, the sound nation succeeds 
the unsound, the higher efficiency being the logical outcome of 
the higher moral. The argument is somewhat weakened by 
the writer’s admission that history affords no evidence that a 
at cause brings inevitable victory. ; d ; 

The National Review is mainly oecupied with an article 
of ninety-three pages, headed “The Fight against Pan- 
Germanism,” by the editor. He has no donbt as to the 
responsibility of Germany for plunging Europe into war, but 
he is equally convinced that it was precipitated by the attitude 
of what he calls the Potsdam Party, and that it might have 
been averted by firm action on our part. The article 
accordingly resolves itself into an attack on the diplomacy of Sir 
Edward Grey, whom at best he allows to have “struggled feebly, 
hesitatingly, and unavailingly against the blind prejudices 
of his colleagues” ; on the sinister influence of Lord Haldane; 
on the pacifist Radical Press; and on the Jews. The key- 
note of the article is struck in the words which occur in 
the editorial “Episodes of the Month”: “We need hardly 
say that, had we any confidence in the ability of the Asquith 
Cabinet to turn over a new leaf and do its duty by the 
country, we should not at this juncture dwell upon their past 
deficiencies.” But, as the editor has none, he devotes his 
energies to raking up everything that may be said to their dis- 
credit up to the declaration of war. The only member of the 
Cabinet, curious to relate, who enjoys an immunity from this 
obloquy is Mr. Winston Churchill, who until very recently 
was the especial béfe noire of the National Review. Whatever 
may be thought of the good fortune of the present Govern- 
ment in being able to count on the unanimous support of a 
patriotic Opposition, it is fatile as well as mischievous to go 
on “rubbing it in” at this juncture. The war has united the 
nation and obliterated the barriers of party. The editor of 
the National Review would substitute discord and suspicion 
for this unity, and by implication condemns not only Lord 
Kitchener, but Lord Lansdowne, Mr. Bonar Law, and Mr. 
Austen Chamberlain for co-operating with a Cabinet which, 
in his view, is neither capable nor trustworthy. In the future 
it will be the task of the historian to judge how far this war 
was due to the credulity, the unpreparedness, and the incom- 
petence of British statesmanship. But in the hour of our 
peril indulgence in recrimination is a wanton luxury. The 
man of all others who might have taken the “I told you so” 
line is Lord Roberts, but he has not allowed a word of this 
sort to escape him. 

In the Contemporary Review the Bishop of Winchester, 
writing on “The Warand Conscience,” insists on the need (which 
he believes that the nation already realizes) of abstaining 
from recriminations. Weare confronted not with a change but 
a catastrophe, and it seems to him “ quite the first duty for us 
to steady ourselves with the remembrance that catastrophe has 
been historically one of the means in the hand of Providence 
for growth.” If it be possible to shape the thoughts of hope, 
it is that an international system based on a condition 
of universal armament must yield to some better way of 
living together; and that if Europe or Britain is to win 
through to any really better state, it must be by a genuine 
revival of the higher moral faiths. The pith of the article 
is to be found in the following paragraph :— 

PP. a difference, for example, it has made to England in the 
weeks to have a good conscience, to believe that she has a 
cause; that she could not honourably do other than she has 

e; that she is really standing for peace and for the freedom of 
the weak. A good conscience does not in a bad world dispense 


with Dreadnoughts. But we can feel that it is an even more 
Precious asset. Take another instance. I have far more sympathy 
with the Stop-the-War party among our workers than I have with 
lan paged militarism. But I would ask its members to 

look carefully to it lest they may not be inviting us to embrace in 
nespun the same policy which they repudiate in armour—a 
policy, I mean, of sheer national selfishness. Let England, they 
say,make no account of these broils, but keep her own people 
secure and well-fed and at work. God knows how that aim, in 
if, appeals to one, and how one shrinks from any course which, 

zh it may cost us all blood and tears and money, must needs 
especially grind the poor. But to suffer is better than to do 
bias. 9 and to betray our honour. ‘Ah! but,’ men cry, ‘there is 
e old fatal, glozing, delusive word “honour,” the synonym of 
ee or of la gioire, the moral will-o’-the-wisp which has 
uiled men down so many fatal paths!’ It is vital, I reply, that 











we should distinguish between two senses of the word honour: 
the shoddy sense and the sterling sense: the sense in which it 
stands for the ideals of Chauvinism and national ambition or 
display; and the sense in which it makes a man true to his 
plighted word, or responsive to the appeal of a drowning swimmer 
or an outraged woman.” 





Dr. E. J. Dillon, discussing the causes of the war, quotes 
at great length passages from his articles in this review and the 
Daily Telegraph to show that his forecast of Germany's policy 
and his exposition of her aims and means have been correct 
all along. His great point is that, as the effect of causes which 
began to operate under Frederick the Great, the German people 
of to-day are endowed with a mental and moral mechanism 
which differs widely from our own. “Their sense of truth, 
honour, and duty is warped by such a perverted conception of 
patriotism as constitutes psychological and moral disease. 
The Fatherland has usurped the place of ethical ideals and 
religious goals.” Germany has written herself down as the 
outlaw among the nations, and only by her being beaten beyond 
recovery can Europe hope for salvation. The assassination of 
the Archduke was the pretext on which Germany seized for 
obliterating Servia, inflicting upon Russia an intolerable humilia- 
tion, giving a setback to Slavdom generally, and establishing the 
hegemony of the Teuton in Europe. Dr. Dillon allows that 
a sharp distinction is rightly drawn by many well-meaning 
people in Great Britain between the German people and their 
Government. “One cannot indict a whole nation for the 
crimes of its chiefs. But these chiefs are much more numerous 
than the British public is apt to believe. They include 
University Professors, publicists, schoolmasters, the bulk of 
the civil] servants—in a word, the ‘ intellectuals.’” Here Dr. 


Dillon supports the view maintained in these columns by 


“Vigilans sed ASquus” several years ago. He sums up the 
ultimate issue very clearly when he says: “Germany has 
stated the problem: militarism and all the evils it connotes as 
against civilization and its ideals. And it behoves the Allies 
to solve it with finality. Fora powerful German State there 
is no longer a place in New Europe.”——Very different is the 
view of Mr. H. N. Brailsford. For him the broad fact of the 
general war of 1914 is that it is the postponed sequel of 
the Balkan War of 1912. He quotes this passage from the 
German White Paper as stating the German case with 
naked simplicity :— 

“Had the Servians been allowed, with the help of Russia and 
France, to endanger the integrity of the neighbouring Monarchy 
much longer, the consequence must have been the gradual disrup- 
tion of Austria, and the subjection of the whole Slav world to the 
Russian sceptre, with the result that the position of the German 
race in central Europe would have become untenable,” 


To imagine that the war is primarily a struggle for the 
independence of Belgium and the future of France is “to 
take a parochial view of Armageddon. . . . The Germans are 
nearer the truth when they regard it as a Russo-German war. 
...A mechanical fatality has forced France into this 
struggle, and a comradeship, translated by secret commit- 
ments into a defensive alliance, has brought us into the war 
in her wake. It is no real concern of hers or ours. Itisa 
war for the Empire of the East.” Mr. Brailsford has not a 
word to say about treaties or treaty obligations ; he is possessed 
by the idea of what may happen if the Triple Entente win 
and the Balance of Power lurches violently to the side of 
“this most unscrupulous and incalculable Empire”—i.e., 
Russia. Hence his appeal to our statesmen to show their 
clear-sightedness by stopping the war before it has passed 
from a struggle for the defence of France and Belgium into 
a colossal wrangle for the dominion of the Balkans and 
the mastery of the Slavs. It is enough to state this 
suggestion to prove its futility. But the whole article is a 
remarkable example of the distorting effect of prejudice on an 
able and disinterested mind. The implied contrast between 
German and Russian culture and civilization, to the 
prejudice of the latter, which underlies Mr. Brailsford’s 
argument has been rendered grotesquely inappropriate by 
Germany’s conduct of the war. By the destruction of Louvain 
she has set back her own clock athousand years. A curious 
comment on Mr. Brailsford’s argument is to be found in Dr. 
Markoff's paper, “Why Russia has Gone to War with Germany,” 
in which he maintains that the brutality of the Russian police 
and bureaucracy has been faithfully copied from the Prussian 
model, and did not represent the Russian people. “Up to the 
present the Germans have been called Kulturtriger (bearers of 
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culture) in Russia, and everything German was copied. If 
Russians pointed out that this would not do for Russia, they 
were told by the Government: ‘ But this is so in the country 
of the greatest cultured nation in Europe.’” During 
his boyhood and youth, Dr. Markoff adds, most Profes- 
sors of History in the Russian schools were Germans or 
Czechs, who taught their pupils to hate England and 
look on Germany as the modern Greece, the represen- 
tative of freedom, whose greatest enemy was England.—— 
Mr. Percy Alden, M.P., summarizes the measures taken by 
the Government to grapple with the economic problems raised 
by the war, to piece together our dislocated trade, and to 
relieve distress likely to arise from unemployment; Mr. 
Theodore Cooke Taylor, M.P., discusses the bearing of the 
war on industry and commerce, with special reference to the 
credit system; while two more M.P.’s, Mr. Joseph King and 
Mr. W. H. Dickinson, are at one in deploring the shortness of 
the time available for negotiations before the outbreak of the 
war, and in expressing the view that the hope of civilization 
depends on the possibility of erecting a Temple of Peace on 
the desolation of Armageddon——Mr. Ramsay MacDonald 
sends a cordial appreciation of the late M. Jaurés, in 
which he remarks that Jaurés “hoped, as we all hope, that 
the result of the war will be to break for ever the power of 
the Prussian inthe German Empire.”"——-We may also note 
the Rev. Alfred Fawkes's estimate of Pius X.: “a simple, 
kindly, pious man,” whose unsought elevation was the mis- 
fortune of his life, since it left him at the mercy of the 
advisers who inspired and carried out the anti-Modernist 
crusade, 


In the Fortnightly Mr. Sidney Whitman recalls an article 
published twenty-two years ago in the Contemporary Review, 
which was acknowledged at the time in Germany to have been 
written by a German and from inner knowledge. The gist of 
the study was that the Emperor William was a restless, vain, 
self-seeking despot, who, throwing over men like Bismarck, 
surrounded himself with sycophants and ambitious soldiers. 
Mr, Whitman points out that recent events have justified the 
view. But it is to be observed that the Emperor represents 
the modern German spirit, and his ideas are those of the 
leaders of thought and action to-day. Mr. Whitman says :— 

“For instance, present developments would have been 

impossible in the lifetime of the Emperor Frederick, The 
readiness of the present generation to accept the initiative from 
above, to become infected with the ill-digested ideas which are 
characteristic of the German Emperor, is to be explained by the 
parvenu character of latter-day Germany, of which he is a 
taithful mirror and exponent; an essentially modern man, as he 
was described by his instructor, Herr von Achenbach: one who 
imbibes and reflects the surface flotsam and jetsam with little 
thought or knowledge of the deeper impulses of the soul of a 
nation.” 
Mr. Whitman gives a report of a conversation he had last 
September with Professor Delbriick, and says that it was 
“with amazement and alarm that I listened to the uncom- 
promising cocksureness of his views regarding the conditions 
under which Germany might allow England to retain her 
leadership in the world, the compensations Germany expected 
in Africa, in Turkey, if not in the solar system.” And so it 
is with numberless organs of educated and moderate German 
thought. They have made up their minds that we are only to 
exist on sufferance :— 

“No wonder that England, goaded at last beyond endurance by 
those who had come to imagine that there is no licence they need 
refrain from indulging in—outraged by a culmination of arrogance 
and treachery worthy of an Oriental—issued her ultimatum and 
declared war, almost re-echoing Lord Clive’s famous words: ‘ Now 
is the time to undeceive Omichund!’” 

—Mr. Archibald Hurd, in relating how England prepared 
for war, gives an account of the struggles which took place 
in the Cabinet in the critical year of 1909, when at one time 
the Admiralty resigned as the only way of forcing the Cabinet 
to build the required eight big ships. The battle against the 
people described by Mr. Hurd as “the idealists with their 
heads in the air and the pacificists with their hands in their 
pockets” was a long one, and there can be no doubt that the 
war which is now devastating Belgium and Northern France is 
largely due to the national indifference to the call for 
preparation ——-Mr. Lawton, in summing up “The Errors 
and Miscalculations of German Diplomacy,” expresses his view 
that the war was brought about by the Germans’ discovery of 
their diplomatic failure, coupled with the realization of the 





. "Leave . OO  — 
impossibility of keeping up both the Army and the N avy. 

“ Politicus” puts together all the available authentic inf. a 
tion as to the immediate causes of the war. From his a 
statement emerges the fact that the German Foreign Office 
did not know all that was being plotted by certain Germay 
Ambassadors with the connivance of the Emperor. Also it 
seems clear, as we have noted elsewhere, that Austria at the 
last moment was anxious to retreat, and that Russia was 
willing to consider a compromise as to the ultimatum to 
Servia. Germany would not wait, and the conflagration way 
lighted, as “ Politicus” believes, because the Emperor William 
was afraid of being reproached by his subjects with another 
and crowning failure. 

In turning the pages of Blackwood it is impossible not to 
feel how different this magazine will be in the future. It has 
long been a treasure-house of records from the frontiers of our 
Empire in India and Africa, chronicled by the able pens of 
soldiers. Soon we shall have a deeper note sounded, when 
narratives of the titanic struggle now taking place begin to 
appear. An unsigned article in this number deals with the 
question of “ Moral Qualities in War.” Weare told howcare. 
fully the Japanese educated themselves, so that their spirit 
should be no less prepared than their bodies. How little we do 
in England in the way of teaching patriotism to the young, at 
least officially, and yet we count on this quality for saving 
the State, as in the present instance, when the Government 
call for balf a million men!——Major Symons describes the 
exact process proposed for collecting the wounded from the 
firing line and passing them on through the various stations, 
till the final hospital in England is reached. The writer, 
while recognizing the voluntary efforts which are being 
made on so large a scale in England, wonders whether 
ordinary people at home understand how complete the official 
arrangements are. They probably do not, but they remember 
how often official provision has failed in the past. We ar 
quite willing to risk that hospital beds should go unused 
rather than that they should not be there if they are wanted 
——Mr. Ian Hay continues his acute and amusing analysis of 
boy character in“ The Lighter Side of School Life.” The 
attitude of the average boy towards education is well 
described :— 

“*T am lazy and scatterbrained,’ he says in effect. ‘I have not 

as yet developed the power of concentration, and I have no love of 
knowledge for its own sake. Still, I have no rooted objection to 
education as such, and I suppose I must learn something in order 
to earn a living. I am much too busy, as a growing animal, to 
have energy left for intellectual enterprise. It is the business of 
my teacher to teach me. To put the matter coarsely, he is paid 
for it. I shall not offer him effusive assistance in his labours, but 
if he succeeds in keeping me up to the collar against my willl 
shall respect him for it. If be does not I shall take full advantage 
of the circumstance.’ ” 
This attitude of mind is not confined to the young of one 
class, it is universal——Mr. Noyes has had the happy ides 
of discovering in a poem the blind ballad-singer Moone 
From him Shakespeare heard the ballads, fragments of which 
he recorded in his plays. The conceit is a pleasant one and 
gracefully worked out.——The unsigned article at the end of 
the magazine on the war retraces the now familiar steps of 
the diplomatic beginning of hostilities. 





FICTION. 
THE WALL OF PARTITION.* 

THOUGH some people may be tempted to condemn novel reading 
for the time being, on the ground that it is calculated to blunt 
the edge of the national temper, we cannot wholly agree, while 
respecting their motives. We need distraction from the aews 
papers, and even those non-combatants who fill their time with 
useful work are glad of an occasional anodyne in the shape of 
romance. Mrs. Barclay is in the kappy position of appealing to 
two widely different classes of readers, one very large and the 
other small, and of ministering to the delight of one and the 
amusement of the other. The bulk of mankind is sentimental 
and uncritical, and sentimentality is the staple of her stock-in- 
trade. In one of his immortal papers Artemus Ward observes: 
“The prevailin’ weakness of most public men is to slop over. 

.. Washington never slopt over. That wasn’t George's 
stile.” Unlike Washington, Mrs. Barclay is never afraid of 














~ © The Wall of Partition, By Florence L. Barclay. London: G, P. Putnam's 
Sons. [6s.] 
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‘ er. In the art of effusion she has no rival among 
cor she gusheth alone as the nightingale sings. 
wy force of her appeal to the great heart of the 


age does not rest on this quality alone. While 
vlieg with the tender passion in a manner which 


borders on the ecstatic, she is always in the Jong run 

tirely on the side of the angels. Her theology is strictly 
oa Virtue is as safe in her hands as in those of the 
most thoroughgoing exponent of the Adelphi school of melo- 

drama, and villainy is equally sure of its just reward. It is 
true that for a moment we shudder at the thought of the 

ce which the wicked Lady Valeria—‘“an alluring 
woman, absolutely devoid both of conscience and heart”— 
must surely wreak on the hero and heroine for unmasking her 
deception ; but the anguish soon passes, and our anxiety is dis- 
pelled by an opportune overdose of sleeping draught—a device 
already successfully employed to eliminate the heroine’s detri- 
mental first husband, Lord Hilary. Thus, while Mrs. Barclay 
plucks at our heartstrings, the process is never unendurable, 
but is rather a gentle tweaking more than compensated for by 
the resultant relief. Another element in The Wall of Partition 
that makes for popularity is her impartial treatment of the 
different strata of our social system. Lady Valeria was the 
daughter of a Duke, and, as we have seen, deaf to the call of 
noblesse oblige ; but the Duchess, of whom we hear occasionally, 
appears to have been an excellent person, while Lady Hilary 
was an angel, and nothing could be pleasanter than the 
relations between the hero and his social inferiors. It is even 
related of him that he drank cocoa in a humble cottage, 
though it was the last thing he wanted. Thus Mrs. Barclay 
not only initiates us into the inner intimacies of high life, but 
at the same time convinces us of the simple goodness of its 
representatives. As an antidote to Limehouse nothing could 
be better. It is, in short, a case of high life above as well as 
below stairs. 

There remains the other class to whom Mrs. Barclay appeals ; 
aclass which is perhaps best described as consisting of those 
perverse people who insist on regarding Mrs. Ella Wheeler 
Wilcox and Miss Marie Corelli as great unconscious humorists, 
and who are given to reading aloud, in the domestic circle, 
favourite passages from Delina Delany and Irene Iddesleigh. 
The Wall of Partition never attains to such heights of inspired 
ineptitude, but some of the scenes between Rodney Steele and 
Mrs. Bellamy, the Bishop's widow, in her flat, where every- 
thing, even the reverberant tones of the clock in the hall, were 
reminiscent of the palace, are not altogether unworthy of the 
eomparisop. In particular, we are impressed by the touching 
anecdote wherewith Mrs. Bellamy was able to supply con- 
firmatory evidence of an episode in Kodney Steele's novel. 
Rodney, while suffering from cerebral hemorrhage as the result 
of a fall, wrote a number of letters of which he was subse- 
quently quite oblivious, but which exposed him to the machina- 
tions of a blackmailing nurse. This experience he transferred 
to his novel, and, on asking Mrs. Bellawy whether she con- 
sidered it possible, she at once rose to the occasion :— 

“I know it to be possible, by sad experience. The very samo 
thing happened to the Bishop. Oh, not the love-letters! Dear 
me, no! But loss of memory from cerebral hemorrhage. The 
Bishop was in ourclosed motor, with his chaplain. He had held 
two confirmations and an induction, and was somewhat tired. It 
was a long run home, over lonely country roads. The Bishop 
had removed his hat and was dozing. ‘They reached a place 
where & small stream ran under the road. There was a slight 
ap which the chauffeur did not notice. He did not siacken speed 
Bi cross it, and the car leapt as they wens over, flinging the 

ishop violently up off the seat. He struck the top of his head 
= the roof of the car, and the blow caused cerebral hemorrhage 
a base of the brain. He was very ill during many weeks, and 
a after-effects for over a year. Not many people kaew it, 
th @ used to have what he called ‘ blank days ’"—days when, in 
© evening, he could not recall any of the events of the day. As 
— on, he merely had blank conversations—conversations 

ich were wholly effaced from his mind immediately they had 

en place, This tried the Bishop, greatly. But after a period 
complete rest abroai—a time when we read several of your 

a together—he fully recovered; only very occasionally 

ing a blank moment, when overtired.” 





Angel Islund. By Inez Haynes Gillmore. (G. Bell and 
Bons. 68.)—The author probably intends this book as an 
reach The scene is a desert island and the personages a 

'pwrecked company of five very terrestrial men, who are 
Presently joined by five women with huge wings like the 





angels in Fra Angelico’s pictures. The men can only capture 
the women by cutting their wings. The climax of the story 
comes at the end, when, after marriage and many vicissitudes, 
in which the husbands try to keep their womenfolk in their 
place, a boy baby is finally born with wings. What will be the 
result of that phenomenon only the author can imagine. 
Reapasie Novers.—Mrs. Vanderstein’s Jewels. By Mrs. 
Charles Bryce. (John Lane. 6s.)—Few will be able to solve 
this admirable detective story, the only fault of which is its 
excessive length. From an Islington Window. By M. 
Betham-Edwards. (Smith, Elder, and Co. 6s.)—A series of 
little sketches of Islington in the “thirties”; they are charm- 
ingly written, and of the school of Cranford.——The Anvil. By 
Lilith Hope. (Chapmanand Hall. 6s.)—This clever study of 
a girl of Spanish descent is marred by the unpleasant incident 
at the end, and by its many split infinitives. The New 
Road. By Neil Munro. (William Blackwood and Sons. 
6s.)\—A Scottish story of friendship and the open road, 
brilliantly written, but with a bewildering amount of detail, 














SOME BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 





[Under this heading we notice such Books ef the week as have not been 
reserved for review in other forms, ] 


Why Britain is at War. By Sir Edward Cook. (Macmillan 
and Co. 2d.)—We hope that this clear and admirable state- 
ment of “the causes and the issues” of the present war 
will be read by all who have any lingering doubt on the 
matter. The speeches of Mr. Asquith and Sir Edward Grey 
are only fully intelligible in the light of the diplomatic 
correspondence which was recently issued as a White Paper 
(Miscellaneous—No. 6, 1914). It is not every one who has 
both the time and the ability to master this vitally important 
document, and Sir Edward Cook has done most useful ser- 
vice in summarizing its facts. He shows how “a crisis which 
began by the determination of Austria (backed by Germany) 
to apply brute force against the independence of a small 
State in South-Eastern Europe came to a head, so far as 
Britain is concerned, by the determination of Germany (in 
alliance with Austria) to ride rough-shod over the neutrality 
of a small State in North-Western Europe.” We are fight- 
ing in defence of the principle of international good faith, 
and in maintenance, not only of our own national honour, 
but of the independent existence of every small State in the 
world which might incite the greed of a purely militarist and 
dishonest Power. 





How to Keep Fit; or, The Soldier’s Guide to Health tn 
Field, Camp, and Quarters. Compiled by Surgeon-Major 
H. Waite. (Gay and Polden. 3d.)—This excellent little book 
contains a number of simple health maxims for soldiers which 
should be exceedingly valuable to the new recruits who fill 
every barrack yard in the kingdom, or to members of the 
Territorial Force who have to adapt themselves to new 
quarters and comparatively arduous conditions. The hints 
which the book contuins, for example, upon the care of the 
feet would be invaluable to men unaccustomed to marching, 
and suddenly called upon to do their twenty miles or so a day. 
The device of turning a sock which rucks inside out or putting 
it upon the other foot is most practical, but Major Waite has 
forgotten to describe the best treatment for a blistered heel— 
namely, to make a kind of “ring-pad” of two layers of 
plaster, a hole being cut in the middle of the plaster to take 
the actual seat of the blister. This keeps off all pressure 
from the boot, and enables a man to continue the march 
without doing further damage. The present moment is 
particularly opportune for the reissue of so practical and 
lucid a little book of “preventive medicine.” It is arranged 
alphabetically, and is very small in size. 





International Law: Topics and Discussions. (U.S. Naval 
War College.)\—This very timely publication contains a 
summary of the discussions on naval questions of inter- 
national law which were held last year at the American 
Naval War College at Washington, under the presidency of 
Professor G. G. Wilson of Harvard. The object of the dis- 
cussions was to draft regulations for the conduct of naval 
warfare which should be presented to the next Hague 
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Conference—now, we suppose, indefinitely postponed! We 
may note that at the Conference of 1907 the German delegate 
opposed the British desire for a strict limitation of the use of 
floating mines, on the ground that the operations of war could 
not be prescribed by international regulations, but that a wide 
discretion must be left to the belligerents, and that the 
German Navy in particular could be trusted “to fulfil in the 
strictest fashion the duties which flow from the unwritten 
laws of humanity and civilization ””—such as the Hague 
provision that “every possible precaution must be taken for 
the security of peaceful shipping ” when automatic mines were 
laid. We should be glad to know of any such precautions 
taken by Germany in the North Sea. 





War and Alien Enemies. By Arthur Page. (Stevens and 
Sons. 5s. net.)—There is, it appears, no recognized text-book 
dealing with the general legal position in which alien enemies 
stand at the present moment. It is a hundred years since 
there bas been any urgent need of such a work. Mr. Arthur 
Page, of the Inner Temple, has hastily brought out a short 
account of the law affecting the personal and trading rights 
of alien enemies, with chapters on contraband of war and the 
capture of prizes at sea. His object is “to enable alien 
enemies and those who have had business relations with 
them to understand the legal position in which they find 
themselves at the outbreak of war.” This object seems to 
be achieved in a fashion which will enable the non-legal 
reader to comprehend the state of affairs. In appendices 
Mr. Page gives the text of various proclamations and Orders 
in Council which have recently been issued on the subject, 
and Articles XXII. to LXIV. of the Declaration of London. 


We have received the seventeenth annual edition of Paton’s 
List of Schools and Tutors (J. and J. Paton, 2s.), a well-known 
aid to parents in the selection of schools for their children; a 
timely reprint of George Hooper’s excellent monograph on 
The Campaign of Sedan (Hodder and Stoughton, 1s. net); and 
a cheap edition of Mr. Stanley Weyman’s readable novel 
Sophia (T. Nelson and Sons, 7d. net). 


Canada To-Day and Yesterday. By D. W. Oates. (G. G. 
Harrap and Co. 1s. 3d.)—This is the first volume of a series 
of “Tales of Travel” which aims at presenting to young 
readers the history of various countries “in the form of a 
series of adventures retold from the journals of pioneers, 
explorers, and travellers.” Mr. Oates has made his selection 
with taste, and carries his reader pleasantly from Frobisher 
and Curtier to the days of the Canadian Pacific Railway. 











The Latter Days. By I. E. Taylor. (H. R. Allenson. 
2s. 6d. net.)—This curious little essay attempts to prove, from 
the-prophetical books of the Old Testament, that we are on 
the verge of the establishment of the millennial kingdom, 
which is due—“according to Mr. William Redding and 
others ””—between the years 1915 and 1920. Armageddon is 
to be fought under the walls of Jerusalem, and the victory is 
to remain with the English and Americans, who are “the lost 
sheep of the house of Israel.” Mr. Taylor does not appear 
to have foreseen the present war. 





Come Over and Help Us. (R.T.S.)—Under this title the 
Religious Tract Society presents its hundred and fifteenth 
annual Report. “The Committee can detect no dwindling in 
the need for that part of its work which the Society, for more 
than a century, has done by the provision, in books and 
magazines, of sound and healthful literature, the primary aims 
of which are rather instructive and recreative than evangelistic.” 
It is curious to note that Germany is the only great European 
country with which the R.T.S. seems to have had no dealings. 


The Supplement. (Morgan and Scott. 2s.)—This collection 
of three hundred and thirty-seven hymrs and tunes is intended 
to be used along with any existing hymn-book, and to include 
“the choicest work of modern hymn writers and composers.” 
It concludes with Mr. Kipling’s “ Recessional”—but the 
average literary level is very far below this. 








The seventh of Messrs. Stanford’s timely war maps covers 
The Seat of War in France (2s. 6d.). It takes in the whole of 
Belgium and France to south of the Loire, as well as London 
and Strassburg, on a scale of about eighteen miles to the 
inch, and illustrates the fighting now in progress. 


———___ 
NEW AND FORTHCOMING PUBLICATIONs, 
——<———— 
Batey (J.), The Science of Works Management ...(Scott & Greenwood) net 
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Page (V. Meany cles, Sidecars, and Cyclecars, cr 8vo ... | net 50 
Petrovitch (W. M.), Hero Tales and Legends of the Serbians (iaree, ; net 68 
Raupert (J. G.), Christ and the Powers of Darkness, cr 8vo P) net los 
Ridge (W. P.), The Happy Recruit, cr 80 .......ccccscessseeesees ot 8 
Stewart (M.), ‘*Tell me a True Story,” cr 8V0 .......csceeecs..... nen) 60 
Synge ¢ . B.), Simple Garments for Infauts, Sy. ongmans) = 3 
Taylor (I. E.), The Latter Days, cr 8V0 ..........c0s00 Henson) bd 
War Book of Facts (The), 800 .ev.es.css0sernrecncncnecen, (AW. Shaw) net a 
ORDERS FOR a 


LIBERTY’S 


WORLD-FAMED 


BRITISH SILKS 


ROVIDE WORK FOR 


HOME INDUSTRIES 


PATTERNS POST FREE, 
LIBERTY & CO., LTD., REGENT STREET, LONDON. 


ROYAL EXCHANGE 
(ix. ASSURANCE, 


Governor .. «. Sir NEVILE LUBBOCK, K.cmMG 














FIRE. LIFE. SEA. 
ACCIDENTS. MOTOR-CAR. 
PLATE GLASS. BURGLARY. 
ANNUITIES. 
FIDELITY GUARANTEES. 
EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY. 
LIVESTOCK. THIRD PARTY. 





The Corporation is prepared to act as 
EXECUTOR OF WILLS, 
TRUSTEE OF WILLS AND SETTLEMENTS, 


Prospectus and all information may be obtained on application 
to the Secretary. . 


Head Office: ROYAL EXCHANGE, London, E.C. 
West-End Office : 44 PALL MALL, London, S.W. 








By Special Appointment to H.M. King George V, 


MURPHY & ORR 
IRISH LINEN AND LACE HOUSE 
DAMASK TABLE LINEN 


Our Damasks are unrivalled 
for their beautiful sheen, for 
the lovely designs, and for the 
splendid wear which they give, 
WEDDING LINEN OUTFITS A SPECIALITY 
Empire Linen Mesh—The ideal underwear for all, 
Address— 
20 B, BELFAST, IRELAND. 


ROYAL TOTAL FUNDS =  £19,618,135. 


FIRE, LOSS OF PROFITS, 

INSURANCE | LIFE, MOTOR CAR, Anes 
ACCIDENT, FIDELITY, BURGLARY, 

COMPANY, LIVE STOCK, ENGINEERING. 


LIMITED. HEAD if North John Street, LIVERPOOL 
OFFICES 224-28 Lombard Street, LONDON, 


PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY 


Limited, 


HOLBORN BARS, LONDON. 


INVESTED FUNDS EXCEED......685,000,000. 
_ CLAIMS PAID.......... soe e1ee+4e1§100,000,000. _ 


May we send you our 
Price Lists and Samples? 




















FOR SALE AND TO LET, d&c. 


IDGE CAP, LYNCHMERE, SUSSEX.—TO BE LET, 

furnished or unfurnished, on lease, ROOMY COTTAGE with seves 

acres; 635 feet above sea, Spendid air, lovely views; two miles from station— 

Apply to OWNER, Ridge Cap, Haslemere. ___ ~ et 
APPOINTMENTS VACANT AND WANTED. 

NGINEERING PUPIL.—Vacancy will occur in Septem 

ber for premium Pupil in Works and Office of a Member of the 


lnstitution of Civil Engineers, Age under 18, Preferably from Public 
Good education essential.—Box No. 203, The Spectator, 1 Wellington Stree 

















Strand, London, W.C, 
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AND MONMOUTHSHIRE, 
Coleg Prifathrofacl Debeudir Cymru A Mynwy, 


Couneil of the College invites applications for the POST of PROFESSOR 
a ATIN The Salary will be £425 per annum, ; 
of er particulars may be obtained tom Che undersigned, by whom 100 
ati ith testimonials must be received on or before Monday, 

of applications W Ss owe 
Registrar. 


ee 
| aamarweshe COLLEGE OF SOUTH WALES 


copies 
ber 14, 1914. 7 

OR reriey College, Cardiff. 
July 23, 1914, 


VERSITY OF LIVERPOOL. 


FACULTY OF MEDICINF. 
JOHNSTON CHAIR OF BIO-CHEMISTRY. 





pee oN 


The Council invite applications for this Chair. Salary £600. Applications, 
together with the names of three persons to whom reference may Le made, 
and twelve copies of testimonials, should be forwarded to the undersigned on 

before Sth October, 1914. Further particulars regarding conditions and 

Suties may be had on application. Assistance will a Toye am are 

igi flice in the University, CAREY, 
ner Registrar, 


ULL EDUCATION COMMITTEE.—MUNICIPAL 


TRAINING COLLEGE.—The Governors invite applications for the 
of PRINCIPAL of their Residential Training College for Teachers in 
eae Schools. The gentleman appointed will be required to commence 
duty as soon as possible. He must be a Graduate of some University in the 
United Kingdom, and should have had experience in the training ef teachers. 
The Colloge prevides accommodation for 100 men and 50 women students in 
yeaidence. Salary £525 per annum, with house, subject to contributions to the 
insurance scheme. Forms of applicetion (on receipt of stamped, addressed 
foolscap envelope) will be forwarded, and they must be returned, endorsed 
“Principal of Training College,” not later than the 19th of September, accom- 
ied by copies of not more than four testimonials, to the DIRECTOR of 
EpucatTio3 , Education Offices, Albion Street, Hull, 
Ist September, 1914. 





UXTON. — CAVENDISH HIGH SCHOOL FOR 
GIRLS (under the Derbyshire Education Committee).—Wanted at 
ence, MISTRESS for FERENCH and Senior ENGLISH. Degree, residence 
abroad, phonetics, and some experience essential. Salary £100 to £110 initial, 
—Apply, with full parsiculars, to HEAD-MISTRESS, 








ANTED, TUTOR to take daily charge of two boys, 

ages 7 and 8, in South of Scotland Rectory, and live in private rooms. 

The man wanted is one who, besides having some literary qualifications, takes 

an interest in children and is fond of outdoor exercise. References must 

be unexceptionable. State salary required,—Box No, 706, The Spectator, 
1 Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C, 





ADY BURSAR required in large Boarding School near 

London. Must be a thoroughly experienced Accountant competent to 

take full charge. Typewriting desirable, Good salary. Kindly give full 

=. No. 704, The Spectator, 1 Wellington Street, Strand, 
ion, W.C. 
——CS 








LECTURES, &c. 


1 LONDON HOSPITAL MEDICAL COLLEGE 
AND DENTAL SCHOUL, 


The WINTER SESSION will OPEN on OCTOBER Ist. 

The HOSPITAL is the largest in Englaud and the only large general 
Hospital for the whole of Eust London ; 922 beds are in constant use, Last 
Dperiions e731" 17,086; Out-patients, 173,774; Accidents, 10,363; Major 

ions, 6,751. 

¢ MEDICAL COLLEGE is essentially modern, with large laboratories 
oqpipped with the latest and most approved appliances. 

DENTAL SCHOOL, which is fully equipped on the most modern lines 
and with the latest appliances, is an integral part of the College and Hospital, 
and is admirably adapted for the purpose of teaching. The School provides a 
fall course for the Dental Diploma. 

The STAFF is so large as to permit of individual attention being paid to all 


students. 
SPECIAL TUTORIAL COURSES are held for all Examinations. 
RESEARCH FUNDS of over £21,000 give unrivalled facilities for Medical 


APPOINTMENTS: 141 Appointments are made annually from students of 
the College recently qualified. 

SCHOLARSHIPS AND PRIZES: Thirty-four Scholarships and Prizes are 
ewarded annually, Five Entrance Scholarships are offered in September. 

Clube’ Union ; Athletic Ground; College Dining Hali; Students’ Hostel, 

For sratgectas end particulars apply to the Dean (Professor WILLIAM 
WBIGHT, M.B., D.Sc., F.R.C.S.), who will be glad to make arrangements for 
“hie Ente to see the Hospital, College, or Dental School, 





COLLEGE FOR WOMEN. 
(UNIVERSITY OF LONDON.) 
REGENT’S PARE, N.W. 


BED FoRD 


Principal: Miss M. J, TUKE, M.A, 





FOR RESIDENT AND DAY STUDENTS, 


MICHAELMAS TERM BEGINS THURSDAY, OCTOBER &ru. 

LECTURES are given in preparation for all EXAMINATIONS of the 
UNIVERSITY OF LONDON in Arts, Science, and Preliminary Medicine. 

Extensive LABORATORIES and MUSEUMS are available for the Stud 
@ SCIENCE subjects. , d 

There are special courses of SCIENTIFIC INSTRUCTION in HYGIENE 
and in HORIICULT URAL BOTANY, 

SECONDARY TRAINING DEPARTMENT, 





HE CAMBRIDGE TRAINING COLLEGE FOR 
WOMEN TEACHERS.—Recognized by the Board of Education as a 

Ma College for Secondary Teachers. Principal: Miss M. H. WOOD, 
a - (London), Litt.D. (Dublin); Classical Tripos, Cambridge; Girton College. 
residential College providing a year’s professional training for secondary 
teachers. The Course includes preparation for the Cambridge Teachers’ Cer- 
{ifeate (Theory and Practice) and tor the Teachers’ Diploma of the London 
Riversity, Ample opportunity is given for a ene in teaching Science, 
Languages, Mathematics, and other subjectsin schools in Cambridge. Students 
admitted in January and in September. Fees 75 guineas and 65 guineas.— 
fund 4rs as to qualifications for admission, scholarships, bursaries, and loan 
Wo may be obtained on application to the PRINCIPAL, Training College, 





5 


MIDDLESEX HOSPITAL 
MEDICAL SCHOOL 


yas 


UNIVERSITY OF LONDON, 





Parents and Guardians desiring advice regard- 
ing the Medical Curriculum should write to 
the Dean of The Middlesex Hospital Medical 
School, 


regarding Fees, Entrance Scholarships, and 


who will furnish full particulars 


Hospital Apyointments, 


The Schcol is fully equipped for teaching the 
Athletic Ground and 


Gymnasium. Scholarships and Prizes awarded 


entire curriculum, 


annually io the value of £1,000, 


The Winter 1914-15, commences 


on Thursday, October Ist, 
U NIEVERSITY OF BIRMINGHAM. 
PrinciraL; Sir OLIVER LODGE, D.Sc., LL.D., F.R.S, 


Session, 





FACULTY OF COMMERCE. 

DEAN & PROFESSOR OF COMMELCE: W. J. ASHLEY, M.A., Ph.D 
PROPESSOK OF FINANCE: A, W, KIRKALDY, MLA,, B. Litt. 
PRKUFESSOK UF ACCOUNTING: C. E. MARKTINEAU, M.A,, FCA, 
2hOPLSSOR OF COMMERCIAL LAW: F, LILLYARD, M.A, 





In addition to the purely Commercial Courses, Students in the Faculty have 
the advantage of the Courses provided in the other Departments of the 
University. 

Diodern Languages are taught with special reference to Commercial 
reyunements, 

‘Lhe Degrees of Bachelor and Master of Commerce are conferred on Students 
who satisiy the preecriled conditions, 

Commerce Students, as part of their degree work, may spend several hours 
each week in the Laboratories, Worksho)s, and Drawing Uitces of the Scientile 
and Technological Vepartinents, 

‘Lhe Degiee Courses ivim an appropriate preliminary training for a manufac- 
turing or commercial career. 

in the organizaion of its courses the Faculty has been assisted for the past 
seven years by an Advisory board, inciuding some of the leading business men 


of the country, For further information apply to the undersigned, 
GLU, H. MORLEY, Secretary. 

fa * GEORGE’S CLASSES, EDINBURGH 

(founded 1876), ‘TUITION BY CORRESPONDENCE, HELP and 
LsRECTION for HOME S'TUDEN'S in Literature (Special Subject for 1914-15, 
“ Architecture’), Essay Class (Subject for 1914-15, ** browning’s Poetry "’), 
History, Geography, Puilosophy, Languayes, Science, &c. The Classes, under 
the direction of an honorary Committee of Ladies, are conducted by 
Expervenced Tutors ct high University attainment, who work in divect communt 
cation with Students. Preparation tur Examinations, Fees from 12s. per term, 
—Write tor Prospectus to DECKE1ALKY, St. George's Ciasses, Edinburgh, 








rA\HE UNIVERSITY OF SHEFFIELD. 


COURSES are held and DEGREES are awarded in the following Facul- 
ties: —AKTS (inciuding Architecture), FURR &CiENCE, MEDICINE, 
LAW, APPLIED SUIENCE (including Engineering, Metallurgy, anu 
Mining). 

‘Lhe session 1914-15 commences October 7th, 1914, 

Entrance and Post-Grauuate Scholarships are awarded each year, 

PLUSPEC'1UDSES, giving tull information, muy be obtained tree, from 

W. M. GIBBONS, Revistrar, 


()u22's COLLEGE FOR WOMEN, LONDON. 








Patron: HER MAJESTY QUEEN ALEXANDRA, 
Visitor: The LOKD BISHOP OF LONDON, 
Principal: Bir HENRY CRAIK, K.C,B., M.P, 


NEW SESSION BEGINS THURSDAY, OCTOBER Ist. 
The College provides a general euucation for Students up to the age of 18, 
as weil as Courses of Lectures for more advanced Students, 
For particulars of the College, as well as of the School preparatory to the 
College (head-Mistress, Miss M. D. Teale), apply to the Warden, Miss C, E, 
LEW, b.A., 45/45 Hariey Street, W., trom whom intormation may also be 
obtained as to the College tiostel in which Students may reside. 


YHERWELL HALL, OXFORD, 
TRAINING COLLEGE FOR WOMEN SECONDARY TEACHERS, 
hecognized by the board of Education, by the Uxford Lelegacy, and by the 
Cambridge University Syndicate for Secondary ‘lramung, 
Principal: Miss CATHEKINE I, DODD, M.A, 
Students are prepared for the Oxford Teachers’ Dipioma; the Cambridge 
Teachers’ Certificate; the London ‘leachers’ Diploma; the Oxford Geography 
Diploma; the Arch bishop of Canterbury's Diploma tor teaching ‘lheology; and 
the Cherweli Halli ‘ieachers’ Certificate tor Junior Form Mistresses. Fees for the 
three ‘lerms irom 06 guineas. Scholarships of from £40 to £18 1s. are awarded 
to Students with a degree on entry. Loan tund, Students may borrow sums not 
exceeding £25, to Le repaid within three years, Prospectus from The Principal, 








*sROEBEL EDUCATIONALINSTITUTE (Incorporated), 
TALGARKTH ROAD, WEST KENSINGTON. Training College for 
hindergarten ‘ieachers. Chairman, Rt, Hon. Sir William Mather; ‘Treasurer, Mr, 
C. G. Montefiore ; Sec., Mr. Arthur G. Symonds.—For Prospectuses and informa- 
tion concerning Scholarships apply to the Principal, Miss E. LAWRENCE, 

















ri\HE PRINCESS CHRISTIAN COLLEGE, 


WILBINGION, MANCHESTER, 


Ladies over 20 years of age trained as Children’s Nurses. Babies in residence, 
VERY LARGE DEMAND IOR QUALIFIED NURSES. 





PRIVATE TUITION, &c. 
OURNEMOUTH.—Mr. P. H. L. EVANS, M.A., receives 


pupils over 15 years of age. ‘lo prepare for Universities, Army, a. 
(Special entry), dc. Large modern houre, within 200 yards of Sea. — 





» Cambridge, 





has separate Ledroom,—Apply, Stirliug House, Manor Road, Bournemou 
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GIRLS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 


OUTHPORT PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE. 
President— Lord CHARLES BERESFORD, K.C.B., M.P. Principals— 
ALEXANDER, F.R.G.S., and Mrs. ALEXANDER, ‘The Staff consists of 
Siedical Lecturers and experienced Teachers in every branch of Physical 
Training, including a Swedish Mistress from the Royal Gymnastic Institute, 
—— Educated Women are trained as Scientific Teachers of Physical 
education, 
References permitted to Lord Kinnaird, Right Hon. Viscount Gladstone, the 
Hon, and Rev, E, Lyttelton, D.D. —Further particulars from the SECRETARY, 


LING’S SWEDISH SYSTEM, 


HE BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 

37 Lansdowne Road, Bedford.—Principal, Miss STANSFELD, Students 

are trained in this College to become Teachers of Gymnastics in Colleges and 

Schools. The-course of 1 extends over 2 years, and includes Educational 

and Medical Gy on the Swedish System, Massage, Anatomy, Physio- 
logy and Hygiene, Dancing, fay Lacrosse, Cricket, Tennis, &c. 


HYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE FOR WOMEN.— 
Three Years” Diploma Course of University Standard. Special attention 
given to training in Class ‘ and Lecturing.—Apply for information and 
advice to Miss DORETTE W KE, Head-Mistress, South-Western Pely- 
technic Institute, Chelsea. 
Telephone: 899 Western. 











(ye sees EDUCATION CORPORATION 


34 DENISON HOUSE, , WESTMINSTER, LONDON, 


i y 
SANDECOTES SCHOOL, PARKSTONE ferns: Vie orla S00 


Head-Mistress, Miss A. Grarrorn Grar, 
Board and Tuition, £100a year. Term begins September 23rd, 


UPLANDS SCHOOL, ST. LEONARDS.ON-SEA, 
Hend-Mistress, Miss M. V. Hinu, M.A, 








Board and Tuition, £600 year. Term begins September 16th. 
A thoroughly efficient Modern Education. Special depart: . 
— and Domestic Science for Elder Girls, ee ——- 


A limited number of Resident Students for Domesti 
Se ~ ro gocasions, wos Ms “ sstia Science is taken, 
‘The Council will consider favourably applications for admissio 
School for short periods of girls unable estar. to Continental schoo ane 


MILHAM FORD SCHOOL, OX FORD. 


Head-Mistress, Miss C, I. Dopp, M.A, 
Vice-Head-Mistress, Miss J. S. H. McCase 
» a Ten eto —— College, eo 
oard an uition, 40 uineas &@ year. rm begins Se: 
Special advantages for girls preparing for the Dabveectige ptember 18th, 








O GIRLS seeking a Healthful and Attractive Calling.— 
ANSTEY COLLEGE for PHYSICAL TRAINING and HYGIENE, 
CHESTER ROAD, near BIRMINGHAM, offers a full Professional Training 
in Swedish, Educational, and Medical G mnastics, Dancing, Swimming, 
Games, Anatomy, Hygiene, &c. Health Students also received. Special treat- 
ment for Curvatures, Anemia, &c. Good Posts obtained after Training. 


4 {.DGBASTON HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, Limited, 
HAGLEY poem BIRMINGHAM, 
Head-Mistross— Miss G. RLETON YOUNG, M.A, 
Preparation for the RW. ; Leaving Scholarship, 
ss — DEPARTMENT, 
OARDING HOUSES 
NEXT TERM BEGINS SEPTEMBER 17th. 
ge &c., from Mr. H. KEELING, A.C.A., 109 Colmore Row, 
irmingham, 


s* FELIX SUHOOL, SOUTHWOLD. 


Hend-Mistress—Miss LUCY SILCOX, 
NEXT TERM BEGINS SEPTEMBER 28rp. 
ENTRE MAWR, ABERGELE, NORTH WALES.— 
Boarding School for Girls, Beautifully situated in its own grounds of 
12 acres. Entire charge taken of children from abr Tennis, 
Hockey, and Swimming. Principals: ‘lhe Misses SALES, 


UEENWOOD, EASTBOURNE— 
Principals: Miss CHUDLEIGH and Miss —— M.A.Lond. (Girton 
College).—First-rate Modern Education, Premises specially built “ee hool, 
Large Playing-fields and Rink. Lacrosse, Hockey, Tennis, Cricket, 
&c. Autumn Term begins Tuesday, Sept. 22nd. Next vacancies in + 1915. 


ANSDOWNE HOUSE, LYNDHURST GARDENS, 
HAMPSTEAD, N.W.—High-class Boarding School for Girls. Principal, 

Miss CONDER, Classical Tripos, Camb., M.A. Dublin. Thorough Education 
on modern lines. Special attention given to Languages, Music, and Painting. 




















T. HILARY’S, BEXHILL-ON-SEA 


Special Class for Senior Girls unable to resume their finishing education 
abroad. Languages taught by foreign Mistresses; Music, Painting, and Sports 
if desired. Terms reasonable. Commencing September 23rd. 


ERSEY LADIES’ COLLEGE CoO., Lrp., ST. HELIERS, 
Jersey.—Splendid Buildin Gympasium, separate Cubicles, Hockey, 
‘Tennis, Sea-Bathing; beautiful climate; great advanta for 
French; Twelve Resident Mistresses; Tencher for Physical Traini oe eal 
Terms for Ministers’ Daughters.—For Prospectus ap 8 PRINCIPAL, 
ARENTS unable to send their daughters abroad ar 
invited to write for tan to the Principal, 
8 ILDA’S SCHOOL, 
Liberton, near Edinburgh. 
Special provision for Conversation in Modern Languages, 


Games, Fencing, Riding, Skating. 
Dry, bracing climate, Only Boarders Taken. 


(GREEN WAY SCHOOL, TIVERTON, N. DEVON, 
For Prospectus apply to the Head- Mistresses { Miss MOLY NEE, MA 
Good modern education combined with country life. New buildings im 
grounds of l2Zacres. Healthy situation in high position. 


P pipggpconeonnce SCHOOL, HINDHEAD, 


Prospectus on application to Miss MACRAE MOIR. 
MICHAELMAS TERM BEGINS ON THURSDAY, SEPTEMBER 2th 
Tel.: 7 Grayshott, 


HE GRANGE, BUXTON.—School for Girls from 10 to 19 
years. ‘Thorough general education, with great attention to om, 
Lider girls may ——— in Art, Music, Literature, or Languages. 
Domestic Science ch for girls over 18. Tennid courts and - for tock 
and Cricket. Prep, for Exams, pals, the Misses DODD. 











Music, Art, 











Princi 





Pupils prepared for advanced Examinations and for the Universities if req 
Healthy situation. Tennis, hockey, &o. 


RANVILLE SCHOOL, LEICESTER. — Principal : 
Miss RICH (Member of Somerville College, Oxford; M.A, Dublin), 
High-class School for Girls. Fees moderate, 








Next Term ins September 21st. 
Aliso Course of Training in Domestic Subjects for students over 18, 
SPECIAL EMERGENCY PLANS. 
ARIS.—Mlle. EXPULSON and Miss METHERELL 


on account of THE WAR will transfer their long-established FRENCH 
HOME and Staff temporarily near London, A few VACANCIES for girls now 
unable to study abroad. Only French spoken. French oe for Singing, 
Piano, Cookery, &c.—Apply 46 Talbot Koad, Highgate, 


Pp’ RINCESS HELENA (A COLLEGE, EALING, W. 
Principal—Miss PARKER, 


Boarding and Day School for the Daughters of Gentionen. Special atten- 
tion to languages. English, Art, Music, Holidays ——— for if required, 
Large grounds. Fees, 66guineas to 75 guineas a year, flicers’ daughters, 
6 guineas a year. 

EAMINGTON HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, LD.— 
Chairman of Council: Rt. Hon. LORD LEIGH. Head- Mistress : Miss 
LOVEDAY (Classical Tripos, Newnham College, Cambridge). Two Boarding 
Houses iu the highest part of the town—Senior House, “ N Scour” for pists for girls 
over 13 and Domestic Science Siatentng Junior House, * Arnold Lodge. 3 


girls under 13. Both houses have larg ens with tennis courts, 
field, six acres.—Full particulars Pees E. IELD, Leamington, nh a 











T UDOR HALL 
CHISLEHURST, KENT. 
Principal, MISS NIGHTINGALE, M.A., London, 
Founded 1850, 


THOROUGH EDUCATION for GENTLEMEN’S DAUGHTERS 
(Resident Only). 
House stands in 100 acres of ground, 11 miles from London, 
SPECIAL see a oy to MUSIC (Foreign Method), 
ANGUAGES and ART. 
LECTURES BY WELL-KNOWN PROFESSORS. 


| | IGHFIELD, OXHEY LANE, WATFORD. 
Putas —Miss WALLIS. 
Privat dential School for Girls, 
er quuttabie for three years, on application to Principal. 
AUTUMN TERM begins September 23rd. 








OUNTHURST, Oak Hill Park, Frognal, HAMPSTEAD. 
HIGH-CLASS SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. — The tone of the School and the 
standard of work are high. Modern Languages, Literature, and Music speciali- 
ties. Very carefulattention given to health and to the development of character, 
Senior and Junior Houses. Special advantages for advanced work, Excelleat 
examination results. Good garden and field for games. References kindly 
mitted to Rev. B. Baring-Gould, of Blackheath, S.E., Rev. Cyril C. B. Bardsley, 
Hon. Sec., C.M.S., and many others.—Apply PRINCIPAL i Prospectus. 


IGH-CLASS SCHOOL FOR DAUGHTERS OF 

GENTLEMEN. North of London. TWO VACANCIES in September 

for GIRLS between 16 and 20 at REDUCED FEES. School of high tone 

Exceptional ID VA for Higher Examinations. Health results excellent.— 

Address: PRINCIPAL, Box No, 699, The Spectator, 1 Wellington Street, 
Strand, London, wr Cc. 


Sr. GEORGE'S SCHOOL FOR GIRLS (Incorporated, 
MELVILLE STREET, EDINBURGH. 
FOUNDED 1888, 


Head-Mistress—Miss ELIZABETH STEVENSON, B.A,, 
Girton College, Cambridge. 


The SCHOOL will be TRANSFERRED, in Cite, mY to NEW 
BUILDINGS on WINDMILL BRAE, COLTBRIDGE TE 

The School BOARDING-HOUSE, under the general my - tthe School 
Council and in the charge of a Housemistress who is a member of the School 
Staff, assisted by two Lady ,Houssbocpens, adjoins the extensive playing-fields 


which surround the School. 
Prospectus and form of application may be had from the HEAD- MISTRESS, 


St. George’s School, Windmill Brae, Garscube Terrace, Edinburgh. 
|: eeeeaheeeed HOUSE 5 SCHOOL, BRAINTREE, 
Principal: Miss KING. CHURCH, B.A. 


NEXT TERM BEGINS SEPTEMBER 22np, 1914. 


AMILTON HOUSE, TUNBRIDGE WELLS~— 
Principals: Miss GOLDIE and Miss FERGUSON, B.A. Lond. (Hons), 
A.B.C.M.—Boarding School for DAUGHTERS of GENTLEMEN, _— 


education on modern lines. Special advantages with 

languages, Resident German (Hanover) and French (Paris) teachers, Entire 
charge taken of Colonial pupils during holidays, Bracing climate. 
attention paid to health and deportment. Autumn Term begins on Tuesday, 
September 22nd. 


Mosse encore HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS (under 


the Endowment of the Worshipful Company of Hi 
tion for the Universities. Scholarships and Leavi f, Pxhibitions 


























IR EDMUNDand LADY ELTON confidently Recommend 
“THE LAWN,” CLEVEDON, eet — Delightful Home School, 

with thorough education: for Gentlemen’ s Dapghtersonly. Entire chargeof of Chil- 
dren with {.—— ident trained Nurse. Detached house 4 mins.from 
sea.—For Prospectus, apply Principals, Miss Young and Miss Wiltshier, 


OIRA HOUSE LADIES’ SCHOOL, EASTBOURNE. 
Principals: Miss CONNAH, Mr. and Miss INGHAM. Moira House 
stands in a commanding position on the slope of the Downs, 200 feet above 
sea level. Several members of the Statf are fluent conversationalists in pe 





a anf py Prteeen Dalaroze Eurhythmics are an integral ) ad 
s and views on application. MN 


TEEM SEGINS 3 Fibay, ‘SEPTEMBER 25TH, 


The AUTU 





Domestic Science Course. Next Term begins September 23rd.— 
and full partioulars apply to the HEAD-MISTRESS. 


T. MARGARET’S SCHOOL ror GIRLS CO., LTD, 
POLMONT, STIRLINGSHIRE. 

Modern education on Public School lines. Preparation for Oxford and 
Cambridge Examinations, Preliminary University, and other Examinations. 
Extensive grounds, playing fields, an garden. ees, 466 to £75 per annum 
Prospectus on application te the HEAD-MISTRESS. 

_Autumn Term begins on FRIDAY, SEP‘ EMBER 25th. 


RENCH SCHOOL near London.—For GIRLS of good 
social position. Country mansion, large grounds. For Prospectus, 49 
apply Box No. 705, The Spectator, 1 Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 
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AL PROBLEM, owing to the present War 

DUCATION! who intended to send their daughters abroad may be 

Crisis. —Parepisishing HOME-SCHOOL for elder girls near London, 

to ducted by a Principal who is thoroughly experienced in Conti- 

which is com of education. Limited number (16) of boarders received. 

pental ay A German, Italian, made a _—— study; competent foreign 

teachers ‘and visiting professors. xcellent Music. Course of 

- instruction, including Hygiene with practical demonstration, 

donee jootures at Art galleries and places of interest, &c.—For prospectus 
Sports, tfomedale,” The Avenue, Upper Norwood, 8.E, 


Wh ee THAT 
UTDOOR LIFE—THATCHAM FLOWER FARM, 
NEWBURY .—Gardening for Women. Glasshouses, Vegetables, Fruit, 
Extensive Rock gardening. Full theoretical instruction. aw bad 
Flowers, Ext HLS, Exam. two Thatcham students bracketed Gold Medallists. 
| - + ping, Markettg, Fruit-preserving.—For prospectus apply PRINCIPALS, 


' ALLASEY GRANGE SCHOOL, WALLASEY, 
CHESHIRE.—Boarding School for Girls, Beautiful, healthy situa- 
the outskirts of Wallasey, three minutes from the sea, twenty minutes 
Lage from Liverpool. Head-Mistress, Miss VY¥NER. Entire charge of 
dren whose parents are abroad.—For Prospectus apply to the SECRETARY 
at the School. Felephone : 381 Liscard. s. 
ee 
INDERGARTEN PREPARATORY SCHOOL for 
Backward Children of the Upper Classes. Children of four years and 
wards received. Speech and Voice Culture specially treated, Bracing Sea 
ir Highest Medical References.—For Prospectus, apply to the Principal, 
Mrs. PRIESTLY, The Mount, Whitby, Yorkshire. 


SS 8 - 
ONDON PREPARATORY AND MONTESSORI 
SCHOOL.—Miss HILLYARD, 33 Courtfield Gardens, 8. Kensington, 
has a few vacancies for the coming term in her Pre tory and Montessori 
Day School, and will be glad to hear from parents who prefer, under present 
tions, to have their children educated in London. Boys and girls 
admitted under 14. Graduate staff and modern equipment, The School has 
a well-known Montessori department for young children from 3 years upward, 
Officers’ children received on special terms. Prospectus on application, 


























. #£—_ nn" eee = 
EXHILL.—The Schools of BEXHILL will OPEN 

AS USUAL, having made ample provision for the reception, for short 

of Pupils unable during the War to return to their Schools on the 
re List of Schools, also of Private Families receiving Children 
to attend Day Schools, and other particulars, apply to the EDITOR, Bexhill 


Quarterly. mere 








BOYS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 


eres AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE, 
CIRENCESTER. 


Founded 1845, Reorganized 1908, 
Associated with the University of Bristol, 1910, 
Patron—H M. KING GEORGE V, 

Cuarrman—LORD MORETON. 
Vice-Cuainmay—EARL BATHURST, C.M.Q. 
Privcipat—PROF. J. RB, AINSWORTH-DAVIS, M.A, 

For Land Owners, Land saute, Surveyors, Agriculturists, intending 
Yolonists, &c. 

Chief subjects: Agriculture (College Holding 50 acres, College Farm 500 

acres, Dairy, Poultry); Forestry (Earl Bathurst’s Woods of 3,000 acres, Forest 

Garden of 19 acres); Estate Management ; Special Colonial Course of one year; 

Special Yea.’ Course for older Students (Retired Army and Navy Officers 

and members of Civil Service, &c.). Cirencester, 2 to hours from 


n. 
NEXT TERM BEGINS OCTOBER 6ra. 
For details apply to Principal, 


ENT AGRICULTURAL SCHOOL, SELLINDGE, 
HYTHE.—General education combined with thorough training in 
Agricultural, Horticultural, and all subjects essential for Farming, Land 
Agency, aud the Colonies. Special care backward or delicate boys. Healthy 
He.—Particulars, F. JENKINS, B.A, Cantab. 
OVER COLLEGE.—Open Scholarships £60 to £10, and 
Exhibitions reserved for Sons of Clergy and Officers.—For further 
ormation, apply to the Head-Master, the Rev. F. ps W. LUSHINGTON, 
M.A., or to the BURSAR. 
‘OUTH LYNN, EASTBOURNE.—Pupils are received 
) at this well-known Coaching Establishment for reparation for Army, 
University, and all Professional Examinations. Special Classes for Ist M.B, 
and Preliminary Engineering are now starting. Laboratories for Chemistry, 
Physics, and Biology.—For terms, list of successes, &c., apply W. A. 
DOUGLAS RUDGE, M.A., South Lynn, Eastbourne. 


ELLY COLLEGE, TAVISTOCK. Recognized by the 
Army Counc?l, Magnificent buildings in beautiful situation, 340 feet 
ane Dartmoor. Special ENGINEERING class for NAVAL 


Head-Master, H. V. PLUM, M.A. 


Ke EDWARD VI. SCHOOL, NORWICH. 

Reconstituted 1549. Head-Master: Rev. W. F. BROWN, late 
Tutor of Wellington College, Examining Chaplain to the Lord Bishop of 
Norwich. SCHOOL REOPENS 17rTn SEPTEMBER.—For particulars apply 
to the HEAD-MASTER, School House, The Close, Norwich. 


























ILLASTON SCHOOL, NANTWICH, CHESHIRE, 
OPENED 1900, 


4 Public School on Modern Lines, with a Preparatory Department, 
Twenty Guineas per Term. 


Head-Master: H. LANG JONES, M.A. Oxon, 





Full Prospectus on application, 
CHRISTMAS TERM BEGINS SEPTEMBER 22nd. 


St EDMUND’S SCHOOL, CANTERBURY. 
Fine healthy situation, High ground, overlooking City, 
Twenty acres of playing fields. Separate Junior School, 
4 tion for Universities, Army, &c. 
—=%F prospectus write to Kev. W. F. BURNSIDE, M.A., Head-Master. 
Be°orua m S OHOOL 


(Under the Management of the Society of Friends.) 
_Yor full particulars apply to the HEAD-MASTER, Bootham School, York. 





HE LEYS SCHOOL, CAMBRIDGE. 
SCHOLARSHIPS EXAMINATION IN DECEMBER. 
Particulars from the BURSAR. 


DINBURGH AGQCADEMY, 


NEXT SESSION, 1914-15, BEGINS on THURSDAY, Ist OCTOBER. An 
Entrance Examination for new Boys will take place on , September 
30th, at l0a.m. It is ticularly requested that early intimation be given of 
Boys who are to be entered.—The Prospectus of the School and of the Masters* 

Houses (one of which is for Junior Boys between the of 7 and 18) 
may be obtained at the Academy, or from Mr, C. E, W. MACPHERSON, CAy 
6 North St. David Street, Edinburgh. 


LKLEY GRAMMAR SCHOOL, YORKSHIRE, 


Healthily situated near the Moors. Leaving Scholarships, Extensive Play- 
ing Fields—Swimming Bath. Next Term will begin on Thursday, 17th Sept., 

1914, Head-Master—C, W. ATKINSON, M.A, Cantab, 
ROMSGROVE SCHOOL, WORCESTERSHIRE, 

Chairman of Trustees: Viscount Cobham, 
Head-Master, K. G. Routh, M.A, 
ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS annually in JUNE, 
For Prospectus apply HEAD-MASTER, The School House, Bromagrove. 














ERKHAMSTED SCHOOL, HERTS. Head-Master, 
C, H. GREENE, M.A.—Preparation for Universities, Army and Navy, 
Scientific and Medical Life. Successful preparation for Senior Schoo! and for 
Navy. The School is organized in three Departments: Preparatory for boys 
under the age of 10}, Junior for boys 10% to 13, and Senior 13-19, Each.Depart- 
ment has separate houses, teaching, life and games.—Apply HEAD-MASTER, 
Y‘ AST BOURNE COLLEGE, 
President—THE DUKE OF DEVONSHIRE, Hend-Master—Rev.F.3, 
ILLIAMS, M.A.,, late Assistant-Master at Rugby School. Special Armyand 
Engineering Classes. Physical Drill compulsory for the whole School. Cadet 
Corps. New buildings, racquets and fives-courts, swimming-bath, &c, Exhibi- 
tions for Sons of Officers and Clergy. Scholarships in March. 


SCHOOL FOR EPILEPTIC BOYS.—Colthurst House, 
Warford, Alderley Edge; under the Management of the Committee of 

the David Lewis Colony. Home life, Medical care,and suitable education for 
boys subject to Epilepsy. Terms 30s. Weekly. Further particulars niay be 
obtained from Dr. A McDOUGALL, The Colony, Alderley Edge. 


R. W. A. FULLER, M.A. (assisted by experienced 
University Staff), provides pupils, aged 15 to 19, with a sound General 
Education, and Prepares them for Oxford, Cambridge, London, and other 
University Examinations, and for Woolwich, Sandhurst, &c. 
Separate House for the Younger Pupils. Private football and cricket ground, 
ash rackets court, tennis courts,and golf links, Healthy life in country 
wiiese ten miles distant from nearest town. 
Prospectus, List of Successes, &c., sent on application. 
Addrees: THE COLLEGE, STORRINGTON, SUSSEX. 
TAMMERING. GENUINE CURES.—Boys and adults 
taken in residence, the former for education (if ry).—Address, 
Mr. Ee, 30 New Cavendish Street, London, W.; Acomb House, 
Bedfo 
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FOREIGN. 


EX, SWITZERLAND.—School for Girls. Excellent 
French taught. Splendid air. Salt,sea-waterbaths. Centre for winter- 
sports and excursions. odern comforts. Large garden with magnificent 
ew. Board £72 per annum.—Apply MLLE. AUBSET, Bex. Scotchwoman 
(M.A. Hons.) ready to accompany pupils in November. 


IEPPE. — Rev. CHARLES MERK, M.A., Ph.D, 
BRITISH CHAPLAIN, formerly Master of Uppingham and Lecturer 





at Wren’s, Preparation for Army, Civil Service, University Examinations, 
Pupils placed with French families if desired. Holiday pupils received.— 
Address: BEITISH CHAPLAIN, Dieppe. 





HATEAU D’OEX, SWITZERLAND.— 

) ENGLISH SCHOOL FOR BOYS. Head-Master: T. H. REEVE, 

A. Oxford. Prepares for English Public Schools. French strong subject, 
Bracing climate, Altitude 3,200 feet, (2) GIRLS’ SCHOOL under the same 
management as the above. Young people received during holidays. 


‘PAzis—Mile EXPULSON and Miss METHERELL, 
See under Schools in. E gland. 


a —— 


AUTHORS, TYPEWRITING, &c. 


OURNALISTIC and SECKETARIAL TRAINING 
FOR LADIES.—Rapid systematic ecoac! . Six Months’ Course from 
any date. Excellent introductions given.—Telephone or write, THE 
TRIANGLE SECRETARIAL OFFICES, 61 South Molton Street, W. 
RACTICAL BUSINESS TRAINING. — Individual 
Instruction in all Commercial Subjects by Business Experts. Coaching 
for all Commercial Examinations. Also Correspondence Tuition by 
our unique methods of Postal Instruction. 
Full particulars post free on application. 
SMITH AND SMART, (Established 1840), do Bishopsgate, London. __ 
YPEWRITING OF EVERY DESCRIPTION, 
General MS, 10d. 1,000 words, Carbon Copies 4d, 1,000 words, 
Dramatic Work. Duplicating. 
Accuracy oot pom ‘t return guaranteed. Highest testimonials, 
NORA DICKINSON, 257 Wanstead Park Koad, liford, Essex, 


SCHOLASTIO AGENCIES, 


OINT AGENCY - FOR WOMEN TEACHERS, 
74 GOWER STREET, LONDON, W.C. 

Under the management of a Committee appointed by the Teachers’ Guild, 
College of Preceptors, Head-Mistresses’ Association, Association of Assistant- 
Mistresses, and Welsh County Schools Association, 

The Agency has been established for the purpose of enabl: Teachers to 
find work WITHOUT UNNECESSARY COST, All fees have therefore been 
calculated on the LOWEST BASIS to cover the working expenses, 

Hours for Interviews, 11 a.m. to 1 p.m, and 3 to 5 p.m, 
Saturdays, 1] a.m. to 1 p.m, and 2 to 3 p.m, 

When possible special appointments should be arranged. 

Registrar—Miss ALICE M. FOUNTAIN, 


CHOOLS AN D TUTORS 
FOR GIRLS AND BOYS, 


Messrs. J. & J. PATON, having an intimate, UNIQUE, and up-to-date 
knowledge of the BEST SCHOOLS and TUTORS in this country, will be 
pleased to aid parents in their selection by sending (free of charge) pro- 
spectuses ani full particulars of KELIABLE and highly recommended 
establishments, 

PARENTS whose children cannot return to the Continent will be supplied 





























ooo — ———— 








with particulars of establishments where special tuition is given in MODERN 
LANGUAGES, including those of Continental Schools established temporarily 
in England. 


REDUCTIONS IN FEES are offered in many cases to meet present con- 
ditions. The age of Pupil, district preferred, and rough idea of fees should be 








ven. ‘Phone, write, or call. J. PATON, Educational Agents, 143 
annon Street, London, E,C, Telephone; 5053 Ceutral, 
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DUCATION. — Reliable advice concerning SCHOOLS, 
pita 3 — EDUCATIONAL HOMES can be obtained, free of 
TR N«& KNIGHTLEY, Ltd., Educational Agents, 158-162 Oxford 


Street, London, W. 
DN eenies MISTRESSES and GOVERNESSES. 
GABBITAS, THRING, and CO. 
36 SACKVILLE STREET, LONDON, W., 
invite applications from qualified ladies who are looking for posts as 
—— or MATKONS in Schools, or as GOVERNESSES in Private 
‘amilies. 
Prospectuses will be forwarded gratis on ap lication. 
NO CHARGE FOR REGISTRATION. 


ONTINENTAL EDUCATION for GIRLSin ENGLAND 
Several Principals of Continental Schools for Girls are arranging to 

carry them on in this country temporarily, exactly on the usual lines. Parents 
desiring special Continental Educational Facilities for their Daughters can, on 
ene. articulars of their requirements, fees, &c., have further information, 

bu T CHARGE, from 
Messrs. GABBITAS, THRING, and CO., 
Educational Agents, 
86 Sackville Street, Piccadilly, W. 


CHOOLS FOR BOYS AND GIKLS IN UNITED 

KINGDOM.—Parents are supplied with ep ag mee and help in 

tion FREE OF CHARGE. Please state 3, localit weferred. 

eopeeuteate school fees.—UNIVERSITY stioLasric AGENCY 123 
pane Street, W. Est. 1858. 


See oa RECOMMENDED GRATIS to parents by 
University Men and old Schoolmasters, who only recommend Schools 
mm | visited, Assistant Masters, Mistresses, Governesses, and 

atrons Introduced. Messrs. Pocot (Cantab, ), Browne (Oxon.), and 
Hespen, 217 PICCADILLY, W. ‘Telephone: 1567 Recent. 


HE LESSER PUBLIC SOHOOLS. 


There are a good many perfectly equipped smaller Public Schools which give 
a thoroughly efficient education at a quite reasonable cost. Pro: tuses and 
full ticulars will be seut free of charge on application to J. and J. PATON, 
143 Cannon Street, London, E.C. Please mention age of boy, the locality pre- 
ferred, and intended profession if decided upon. 


My\O0 INVALIDS. — REGISTER of Residences of 
DOCTORS WHO RECEIVE RESIDENT-PATIENTS—Town, Country, 
Seaside—sent free of charge. ‘The Register states terms, &c. .* and is illus- 
trated.—MEDICAL ASSOCIATION, Ltd., 22 Craven Street, Strand, W.C, 
Telegraphic Address: *‘ Triform, London,” * Telephone No. 1854 (Gerrard). 


























HOTELS, HYDROS, &c. 


ROADLANDS NATURE RE CURE, Medstead, Hants. 
THE HAMPSHIRE LS. 

Those obliged to aBANDON HOLIDAYS # CURES ABROAD should 

apply —_— of this UNIQUE HEALTH RESORT. Medically 

recommende 


ARTMOOR._BOARDING IN PRIVATE HOUSE.— 
Lovely Situation, 800 ft. above sea, close to moor. Shady and 
sheltered garden. ‘Tennis Lawn, Stablin or Motor Separate tables, 
Private Sitting-room if required.—Apply ‘ . CANTAB,” Middilecott, llsing- 
ton, S. Devon, Tel. 8 Haytor. Terms ay cdately inclusive. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


LD ARTIFICIAL TEETH BOUGHT. 
Persons wishing to receive full value should apply to the actual 
manufacturers, Messrs. BROWNING, - > of to provincial buyers. 
forwarded by post, value per return, or offer made.—Chief 0 Hices, 63 Oatord 
Street, London, Est. 100 years, 


E PILEPS Y.—TO MEDICAL ADVISERS and others. 


—A Modern House at Maghull, Lancashire, has been specially erected 
and equipped for the treatment of Gentlemen suffering —¥ Epilepsy. 

















rienced Medical and Nursing treatment. Farmi ad Gardening. 
Billiards, Lawn Tennis, Cricket, Bowls, &c,—Apply W. G GRISEWOOD, 
2 Exchange Street East, Liverpool. 

EVERSIONS and LIFE INTERESTS 


PUKCHASED or LOANS nted thereo: 
he EQUITABLE REVERSIONARY INTEREST SOULETY, Limited, 
0 Lancaster Place, Strand, W.C. 
Fetal iished 1855, Capital (Paid up) £500,000, 
UBLIC-HOUSE REFORM.—The People’s Refreshment 
House Association, Limited, founded by the Bishop of Chester, manages 
120 licensed Inns. Ask for Ke “ort, take £1 shares. Five per cent. paid 
regularly since 1899. —P. R.H.A,, roadway Chambers, Westminster. 


OCKROACHES cleared with Blattis, the Union Paste. 
Guaranteed by E. Howarth, F.Z.S3, Recommended by Dr. H. Woodward, 
F.R.S., and Canon Kinton Jacques. Supplied to the Royal Household, 
Annihilates Beetles. Harmless to pets. Tins, 1s. 3d., 2s. 3d., 4s, 6d.— 
HOWARTH & FAIR, Sole Makers, 471 Crookesmoore Road, Sheffield. 




















APPEALS. 


HE NATIONAL HOSPITAL FOR THE 
PARALYSED AnD EPILEPTIC (Atzanr Memorzat), 
a ty UARE, BLOOMSBURY, W.C, Parroy: H.M. Tar Kiva, 
BEAD of this journal willing to benefit a National Charity, but 
s 7 retain their pvormal ——_— O or A, =. — to provide 
—— 4 for relatives or friends, are the Secretary for 
particulars of the DONATIONS CAREYING LiFE ANNUITIES FUND. 
Donors areable by this scheme to aid the institution whilst receiving an 
undiminished life interest on their capital. 
To maintain the increasing work of this important hospital 
£11,000 is required annually, Subscriptions are needed. 
Treasurer: Tam Eart ov Haxrowsr. Secretary: Goporaer H. Hamurron. 


NFANT ORPHAN ASYLUM, WANSTEAD.— 
The orphans of persons once in poomgess are clothed, maintained and 
educated from the earliest age until 15 years ol 
With a view to assist in alleviating the distress caused the War, the 
Committee offer to receive without election 4 —s teltsitte by the rules) 
who have lost their fathers (Commissioned O rs). 
THE COMMITTEK APPEAL VERY PARNESTLY FOR FUNDS, the 
need of which in times like — present is apt to be agua 
Forms of tion can be from the Secre 
. HABRY C, MARTIN, he. N., Sec, and Supt. 











Offices: 63 Ludgate Bil, EG. 
MPERIAL CANCER RESEARCH FUND. 








DONATIONS and SUBSCRIPTIONS urgently REQUIRED, and should 
be sent to the wg TREASURER, Examination Hall, Queen Square, 
Bloomsbury, Londoa, W.C 


——————_____ 








An unprecedented demand for highly trained men 
and women will arise in the social and economic 
changes which will follow the War, 


UNIVERSITY OF LEEDS, 


Chan-ellor: THE DUKE OF DEVONSHIRE, GC.Vo. 
Vice-Chancellor: M. E. SADLER, C.B. LL.D, Lit.D, 
Pro-Vice-Chancellor: Professor W. H. BRAGG, M.A.,F.R.S, 


Dean of the, Poca of aM adicine fetes DI DE BURGH 


artmen f Chemi 

mae < the Department 5 MSc. F.RS. Pile a 
ENGLISH LANGUAGE SOCIAL ORGANIZA. 
anp LITERATURE TION ann PUBLIC 
CLASSICS rn 
ANCIENT ann MODERN 
aso coeutay 
EDUCATION GEOLOGY 
ECONOMICS anp COM. MEDICINE 
MERCE AGRICULTURE 
LAW ENGINEERING 


TEXTILE INDUSTRIES 
TINCTORIAL CHEMISTRY AND DYEING 
LEATHER INDUSTRIES 
COAL GAS AND FUEL’ INDUSTRIES 
MINING AND METALLURGY 
All Degrees open to Men and Women. Halls of Residence for 
Men and Women. Officers’ Training Corps. New Athletic Fields 
NEXT SESSION BEGINS MONDAY, OCTOBER 5th, 1914, 


Fees and Prospectuses on application to the SECRETARY, 
The University, ds. 

















Impaired econ 

Diet yourself. Choose a food which is easily 
digested, nourishing and palatable. Milk and 
whole wheat are the staple in gredients of the 
rfect diet. The ‘Allenburys Foe is a com- 
ination of both in a partially predigested 
form, and is delicious to take, Gives tone to 

the whole system. Made in a minute—add 
boiling water only, 


Large Sample sent on receipt of 3d. stamps. 


Of 
Chemists, 
1/6 and 3/- 
Per tin. 
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CASES FOR BINDING. 
Half-Yearly Vols., 1s. 6d. each. By post, 1s. 9d. 





May be had by order through any Bookseller or Newsagent 
Or at the Office, 
1 WELLINGTON STREET, STRAND, W.G 





Terms of Subscription. 
Paraste uw Apvance, 


Half. 

7 Yearly. featiy Quarterly. 
Including postage to any part of the United 

eee seeieaminiias cet © CumnOD Sn 8 


of the British 


} gaan German; 
eats Cee 60 6108 Bette 


1 ~aakamnenen STREET, STRAND, W.C. 


Including peskaae to an 
Colonies, America, 
India, China, Japan, 








ate 
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CORRECT STYLES FOR 
SCHOOL & COLLEGE WEAR 


SPECIAL SCHOOL OUTFIT CATALOGUE COMPILED 
FROM INVENTORIES OF THE FOLLOWING LEADING 
SCHOOLS SENT FREE ON APPLICATION : 


ETON, HARROW, CHARTERHOUSE, HAILEYBURY, 

CHELTENHAM, MALVERN, ST. NEOTS, MARL- 

BOROUGH, WELLINGTON, ST. PETER’S, SHREWS- 
BURY, CLIFTON, BEDFORD. 


CHAS. BAKER & CO.'s 


STORES, Ltd. 


HEAD OFFICE AND LETTER ORDER DEPT.: 


271 to 274 HIGH HOLBORN, W.C. 


41 and 43 LUDGATE HILL, E.C. 
187 to 140 TOTTENHAM COURT ROAD, W. 
256 EDGWARE ROAD, W. 
27 to 33 KING STREET, HAMMERSMITH. 
7 to 9 SEVEN SISTERS ROAD, N. 


CROYDON BRANCH : 
WHITGIFT HOUSE, NORTH END. 







































} 
NATIONAL RELIEF FUND. 
PLAYER'S 
9 
N avy Mi xture THE PRINCE TO THE PEOPLE. 
—< ie) sweetest and ripest ae _ 
to “pi fect” ‘ 
Po saleese te mate. sella Buckingham Palace, 
Player's Navy Mixture fs everything that a 
tobacco can a 
I _ we yo) even burning, with a bouquet At such a moment we all stand 
es i deli hat of a. 
' — vintage vine. ciiuatahaas by one another, and it is to the 
Then fill i ith this best of Mixtures and — 
know all the joy cacated Ghassan icine, heart of the British people that 
- THREE STRENGTHS: r I confidently make this earnest 
M . per ® . per 
Mild 5°% Medium 5° % caiman 
* D. - 
White Label EDWARD P. 
Subscriptions must be addressed to— 
—— H.R.H. THE PRINCE OF WALES, 
: Perfect’= — Buckingham Palace, 
—————— London, 
All letters may be sent post free. 
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THE SPECTATOR 
*‘ Readers of 


GERMANY 
ann ENGLAND 


will learn what Germany is 
fighting for, and what Britain 
is resisting.’’ 


THE TIMES says:—‘‘A_ book 
of warning and _ enlightenment 
written with all a man’s strength 
and sincerity for which we must 
be profoundly grateful.”’ 


says :— 


GERMANY AND ENGLAND 
By Prof. J. A. CRAMB. 2s. 6d. net. 


6th LARGE EDITION 
IN THE PRESS. 


LONDON: JOHN MURRAY 





Sas 


THE CONTEMPORARY REVIEW, 


SEPTEMBER, 1914. Price 2s. 6d. net, 





THE WAR AND CONSCIENCE. 

By the Rt. Rev. the Lord Bishop of Winchester. 
CAUSES OF EUROPEAN WAR. By Dr. E. J. Dillon, 
THE WAR AND AFTER. 

By the Rt. Hon. W. H. Dickinson, 4 
THE EMPIRE OF THE EAST. By H. N. Desiied, 
FRANCE AND THE WAR OF REVENGE. 
By Prof. Albert Léon 

WHY RUSSIA HAS GONE TO WAR WITH GERMANY, 


By Dr. A. Markoff, 
WAR, CREDIT AND BUSINESS. By Theodore Taylor, MP, 
WAR AND THE WAGE-EARNER. By Percy Alden, MP, 
THE WAR BEFORE AND AFTER. By Joseph King, MP. 


JAURES. 
PIUS X.—1903-1914, 
CONSTABLE’S COUNTRY. 


By J. Ramsay Macdonald, MP. 
By the Rev. Alfred Fawkes, 
By Charles Tennyson, 





THE NATIONAL SERVICE LEAGUE 
(A Strictly Non-Party Organization), 
President - FIELD-MARSHAL EARL ROBERTS, V.C., K.6, 


OBJECTS OF THE LEAGUE.—To secure the peaceand safety 
of the Country and the Empire, and improve the moral and 
physical condition of tke people by bringing about the 
adoption of Universal Military Training for Home Defence. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 
LIFE PAYMENTS, 


s. d. 2a4 
Hon, Vice-Presidents ... ... 25 0 O| Members .., uc coe cot oe WO 0 
—— PAYMENTS, 
Hon. Vice-Presidenta ... ... 0 0O| Associates, with Literature 
Members ... on : 10 and Journal... .. .. « @58 86 


The Subscription of Ladies and Members of the Territorial Force is at haif- 
rates, except in the case of subscriptions of Associates, 


BRANCHES IN EVERY PART OF THE UNITED KINGDOM, 





Offices: 72 VICTORIA STREET, WESTMINSTER, 6.W. 





CLERGY MUTUAL 


1829. 


ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 





The ONLY Life Assurance Society specially 
CLERGY AND THEIR RELATIVES which spends 


nothing either in Dividends to Shareholders or in Commissions 


to Agents. 





LOW PREMIUMS. — LARGE BONUSES. — ABSOLUTE SECURITY. 


Now Ready for September. 
Price 1s. net, 


THE EXPOSITOR 
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YOUR KING AND COUNTRY 
NEED YOU. 


JOIN the Second Army NOW. 








Any one who is over 19 and not over 35 can enlist. So can alj 
Ex-Soildiers up to 45. 


Men will naturally ask: 


1. “For how long shall I have to serve?” 


Answer : Till the end of the War and no longer. 
The men of the Second Army will be first to be discharged when 


Peace comes. 


2. ‘* What will happen to my Wife and Children ?” 

Answer : Your wife will get 1s. Id. a day separation allowance for herself and 
2d. for each child. You must also assign to her at least 3s. 6d. a week 
out of your pay, and the Soldiers’ and Sailors’ Families Association will 
bring the wife’s allowance up to I2s. 6d. a week at the least, and in 
many cases up to £! a week, with an extra 3s. 6d. for Londoners. 


3, “What pay shall I get for myself?” 
Answer: You will get, to begin with, over a shilling a day and all found and 
well found. 


4. “ What will happen to me if I am disabled on service ?” 
Answer : You will receive, besides benefits under the Insurance Act, a pension, 
as every regular soldier does in similar circumstances. This pension 
varies from 3s. 6d. to 24s. 6d. a week. 


5. “What will happen to my wife if I am killed >?” 
Answer : Widows of those who die on active service will receive, subject to certain 


qualifications, pensions at various rates from 5s. to 10s. a week, with 
Is. 6d. or 2s. a week for each child. 


A trained soldier is what England wants, and you will be well 
trained before you are sent abroad. 


Apply at the nearest Recruiting Office or any Post Office. 





If you are willing to join, cut out the following coupon and send 
it to the nearest Recruiting Office. You can get the address at any 
Post Office. You will soon hear where to go for your medical 
examination. 


COUPON. 


I undertake to enlist for the term of the War. My age renders me eligible. 


I TTIETICTICIISCCOOSSIISTOCTOOOTIT TT ETISTETIETETTE LIST ITTTETTTTTTTTE LTT 
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